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To each and every inquiring mind ( 
we recommend an actual investigation 
—in simpler phrase —Try tt — 

And so we say to one and all 


SAPOLIO 


You will be satisfied. 
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Mocompany, New Books Now Ready Everywhere “orrsy, xan? 





THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN EXPANSION 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Mr. Bruce takes eight famous historical personages—Daniel Boone, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson 
Sam Houston, Thomas H. Benton, John C. Fremont, William H. Seward “J William McKinley—and, 
interweaving their personal achievements with a more general account of the great events in which they 
participated, gives the story of expansion in a form that makes it of the liveliest interest. 


With 16 illustrations. 8vo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 





ARAMINTA ARMINEL OF 
By J. C. SNAITH THE WEST 


Author of ‘* Broke of Covenden ”’ By JOHN TREVENA 


“It is in no sense a problem ‘*Handles his theme with 
novel,” — gy Tabor perfect mastery.” 
Cooper, editor of Zhe Forum, ra f z 
‘but a high-class comedy of ed arabada ak 
manners, tinged with an in- abilities.”—Hartford Courant. 
dulgent irony often teminis- “A new literary star has 
cent of Thackeray. arisen.’’—Portland Oregonian. 








12mo, $1.50 12mo, $1.50 

1 anes THE BLACK CROSS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS The RING and the MAN By OLIVE M. BRIGGS 

‘ By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY “Full of passion and poe- 
“ The best novel he has yet Vis - ~ try. Told in a swift narrative 
written.”"—Zondon Times. This is unquestionably the best novel | style, which carries the reader 
‘Written with a noble sim- Dr. Brady ever wrote. It is a story of over- along in a whirl of emotion.” 
plicity.”—Zondon Graphic. whelming interest. —N. Y. Herald. 

12mo, $1.50 Lilustrated. 12mo, $1.50 12mo, $1.50 





FATHER ABRAHAM 


The new “HE KNEW LINCOLN” story by IDA M. TARBELL 
Illustrated in colors. Small l6mo, 50 cents net. Postpaid, 55 cents 











AMERICA AND THE FAR EASTERN AMERICAN VERSE, 1625-1807 
QUESTION By WILLIAM BRADLEY OTIS, A.M., Ph.D. 
By THOMAS F. MILLARD Instructor in English, College of the City of New York 
; An examination by # expert of modern phases, A work of real importance, the only one which 
including the a activities and policy of Japan deals comprehensively with the subject, treating it 
and the situation in China. in a philosophical and interpretative manner. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $4.00 net. Postpaid, $4.20 8v0, $1.75 net. Postpaid, $1.90 
THE LIVING WORD THE NEW BOOK BY Dr. McCOMB RELIGION AND 
By ELWOOD WORCESTER THE POWER MEDICINE 
“‘This movement is giving OF SELF SUGGESTION By WORCESTER, McCOMB 
us a new conception; as well By SAMUEL McCOMB, A.M., D.D. and CORIAT 
asanew faith in God .. | This book answers 4 ——, _ ood — 

; ; ; Set How can I attain the height of my s wonderful work, the 
pe ean nan, dette efficiency? How can I strengthen latent official book of the Emman- 
and helpful interpretation, powers andtalents? How can I overcome uel Movement, is still the best 
and may be heartily com- such habitual miseries as insomnia, worry, selling non-fiction book in 
mended.” — The Outlook. stage fright, and evil thoughts? America, 

$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 Small 16mo, 50 cents net. Postpaid, 55 cents $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 

WHO’S WHO WHEN 
AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS MOTHER LETS US GARDEN 
Oy W. |. SERCROFT By FRANCES DUNCAN 


ARRANGED BY FRANCES DUNCAN 


This is a book for everybody—not simply for 
botany students. Works quickly and efficiently. 


With 150 illustrations, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 Illustrated. 75 cents net. Postpaid, 85 cents 


Uniform with ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Cook.” 
An unerring guide for simple gardening. 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY :: NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| THE MACMILLAN CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS — 














AN IMPORTANT WORK TO BE COMPLETED THIS MONTH 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited by L. H. Bailey, Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and 
Chairman of the Commisson on Country Life whose report has recently been forwarded to 
Congress, with the assistance of over 300 expert contributors. 


In four 4to volumes, with 100 full-page plaiesand about 2000 other illustrations. Cloth, $20 net 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE WORK ARE: 


Every article, or cut, is ew, prepared espe- 
cially for this work. Each article is signed by 
the man who knows most about that special 
branch of the farming industry to-day. 


It is complete, covering every process from 
the selection of the farm itself to the final 
marketing of the crop. 

It is comprehensive, tells what can be grown 
any where—from the Northwestern wheat fields 
to the tropical islands—and how to do it. 


Rina Ramsay’s sew xovei The Straw 


**Sets the blood tingling. It has behind it 
the zest of the chase, the spice of danger, 
love, and a mystery.” Cloth, $1.50 


Eden Phillpotts’s new nove: The Three 


Brothers 

‘It has the vitality to outlive a thousand, is 
rich in wit and humor, fine feeling, insight 
and truth. It is a great novel.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Blackwood’s Jimbo 
is a fantasy of the expansion of waking | 
impressions into the multiplying, evanescent | 
figures of delirium or dream life. Its clarity | 
is wonderful. Cloth, $1.25 net | 


Prof. Edward Channing and Mar- 
ion Lansing. The Story of the | 
Great Lakes 


In the Stories from American History Series. | 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 (subject to change) 


yef ‘a 
By Prof. Wm. B. Munro iniareity 


The Government of European | 

Cities Cloth, 8vo—Just ready 
By Kate V. St. Maur 

Author of ‘‘A Self-Supporting Home.”’ 

The Earth’s Bounty 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, price $1.75 net | 

(subject to change) 


It is broad, giving articles needed by men of 
different points of view. 

It tells how a farm can be organized on a large 
scale, or run to the best advantage on a small 
one, or supplies helpful advice to the woman 
who wishes to run the farm housekeeping on 
lines as perfect as possible. 


Almost any farmer, by its use, can save ten 
times its cost ; the younger generation will find 
it tremendously educative ; it is indispensable to 
any one who really dives on a farm. 


University of 


By Robert H. Wenley “575:2, 
Modern Thought and the Crisis 
in Relief 


By Henry C. King 


President of Oberlin 
College 


Cloth, 12mo—Just ready | 


The Laws of Friendship, Human | 


and Divine 


Develops his matured conception of life and 
of religion as friendship. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net (subject to change) 


Prof. George R. Carpenter’s 
Walt Whitman 
A new volume in the American Extension of 
the English Men of Letters Series. 


Cloth, 75 cents net 


By Prof. Francis B. Gummere 
Haverford College 


The Oldest English Epic 


Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net | 


The | 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 
Approach to the Social Question 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net | 


Right Rev. C. D. Williams sichizan | 
A Valid Christianity for To-day 


Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net 





Published 
by 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “<<. 








TELNET CooCe 
NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


ROBERT GRANT'S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE CHIPPENDALES 
$1.50 


In this remarkable novel, his first in four years, Judge Grant has told a story of the 
conflict of old traditions and point of view with the new methods of to-day that is as 
striking and absorbing in matter as it is delightful in manner of handling. Blaisdell, a 
modern, hustling man of business, intelligent and obtuse, with equal good feeling and 
ruthlessness, forcibly invades the inner circle, where the Chippendales, an old Boston 
family, are firmly entrenched. The incidents, the situations, the comments and the 
outcome of it all make a great novel. 

“* As an observer of American men and women and things, Judge Grant is without 


a rival.”-—T7he Critic. 


The King of Arcadia 
By 
FRANCIS LYNDE 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The original and picturesque adventures of a 
young engineer who builds a dam that over- 
flows into the wonderful ranch of the King of 
Arcadia. Unexpectedly vivid and delightfully 
thrilling. 


THE 


The Lodger 


Overhead And Others 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Mr. Davis tells better stories of New York 
than any one else, and in this new book he 
deals skilfully with some of the most dramatic 
and picturesque, and hitherto untouched, phases 
of essentially metropolitan life. 


BUTLER’S STORY i 


By 


ARTHUR TRAIN 


Illustrated. $1.25 


Peter Ridges, butler in a newly rich family, relates 
the adventures, social, financial and sentimental, that come 


under his notice. 
satire make this an inimitable story. 


The keen fun and delightfully amusing 


“** Have you any peanuts for the 
swans?” he says."" 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OPEN HOUSE 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of “DR. ELLEN" 


Frontispiece in Color. $1.50 


Reviewers unite in praise of 
this fresh, original and charming 
story. 


**It is an entertaining story, 
with just enough plot, jealousies, 
misunderstandings and sensation 
to arouse the reader's curiosity 
and keep one in suspense until the 
satisfactory end."’ 

—Grand Rapids Herald. 


‘** We always expect good things 
from Miss Tompkins, and she 
seldom disappoints us. To say 
‘Open House’ is as good as ‘ Dr. 
Ellen’ is only to state a fact 
quickly corroborated by the read- 
er’s judgment.”’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 
** As a piece of light literature 
this little story is charming, afford- 
ing entertainment without taxing 
an overtired brain in quest of 
enjoyment."' Af 
—Loutsville Courter-Journal. From “ The Explorer” 
‘It is impossible not to welcome warmly into one’s heart Dr. Caspar Diman . in ‘Open 


House’ . . . and wish that he might have actual existence and be included in one’s own 
acquaintance."’"—V. Y. Times Saturday Review of Books. 


THE EXPLORER 


By WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Illustrated by F. GRAHAM COOTES. $1.50. 
By the Author of ‘Jack Straw’’ and ‘‘ Lady Frederick’”’ 


“The Explorer” has a strong, gripping plot, involving a tragic episode, and is also 
notable for a good deal of the same type of brilliant dialogue which has made the 
above-mentioned plays so deservedly popular. Some of the scenes are laid in fashion- 
able London and rural England, others are laid in tropical Africa, and the contrast is 
admirably suggested. The story reminds one of A. E. W. Mason’s “ Four Feathers.” 


SECOND EDITION PRINTING 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, ** RA HOSGRE®? 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A SELECTION 


OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


from the list of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Charles-Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve 


The fourth volume of the French Men of Letters 
Series. By George McLean Harper, Professor 
of English Literature in Princeton University, 
and author of ‘‘Masters of French Literature.” 
Professor Harper believes that Sainte-Beuve is 
now more than ever acknowledged to be, with 
Taine and Renan, one of the intellectual triumvi- 
rate of modern France, and that he is henceforth 
to be regarded not merely as the greatest French 
literary critic, but as one of the world’s chief critics 
in the broad sense—a man who has thrown the light 
of reason upon all great questions of psychology, 
morality, religion, politics, and art. With a 
frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 
12mo. Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. 
Post-paid, $1.60. 


Wild Flowers and 


Fruits 


By George L. Walton, 

M.D., author of “‘ Why 

Worry?” A book of 
charts and groups which 
will facilitate identification 
of many flowers and fruits 
commonly found in the 
northeastern section of 
the United States. The pen 
and ink illustrations were 
made direct from fresh 
specimens by the author. 

Two color plates and 
8 line drawings. 
12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 


contains no theories. 


198 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


READY IN MAY 


The Woman in Question 


By John Reed Scott, author of ‘‘ The Colonel 
of the Red Huzzars,’’ ‘‘ The Princess Dehra,’’ 
and “ Beatrix of Clare.’’ Mr. Scott’s new novel 
is distinctly modern in tone and theme. The scene 
this time is laid in the Eastern United States. The 
story centers in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old 
mansion with a marvellous garden, where the new 
master comes with a party of friends to find 
mystery, misfortune, and love awaiting him. 
Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Under- 
wood. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Love’s 
Privilege 


By Stella M. Diiring, author of 
“* Disinherited.” his novel 
recently won a thousand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago 
newspaper competition, and was 
peepee as perhaps the most 
fling mystery story of recent years. 
The plot is concerned with a murder 
which absolutely defies solution. 
Frontispiece in color by Frank 
H. Desch. 12mo. Cloth, with 
colored inset, $1.50. 


SEND FOR FREE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The 


The Home Garden 


By Eben E. Rexford, author of ‘‘ Four 
Seasons in the Garden.” 
intended for the use of those who have 
a little piece of land upon which they would 
like to grow vegetables and small fruits, 
but whose knowledge how to go to work in 
the right way, and what to attempt growing, 
is limited, because of lack of experience. It 
It aims to give simply 
and clearly such information as the writer 
has gathered from his own experience in 
gardening, by which he believes others can 
bring about equally satisfactory results. 
Eight full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, ornamental, 
Post-paid, $1.35. 


Lanier 
of the Cavalry 


By General Charles King, who 
stands sponsor for many fine army 
stories, but it is doubtful if he has 
ever penned a more stirring one 
than this, his latest romance. 
is laid at a frontier fort where witty 
women and brave men are snowed in 
for months, which isolation is to some 
extent accountable for the remarkable 
happenings. Three full-page illus- 
trations by Frank McKernan. 
1z2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25. net. 


ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


An entirely new printing of this authorized 
biography by Elizabeth R. and Joseph 
Pennell. The International Studio says: 
“Those, too, who know him only in his paintings, 
etchings, and lithographs, will learn, through the 
intimacy of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s pages, better to 
understand the deep-souled religion of beauty that 
inspired all his work. The numerous illustrations, 
reproducing practically all his important pictures, 
are beyond praise. Whistler himself would have 
delighted in this book, and proclaimed it ‘all beauti- 
ful, distinguished, and charming, as it should be.’ 
We can hear his joyous, vibrant laugh of final 
triumph.’’ Two volumes. 166 illustrations in 
half-tone, photogravure, and line. Crown 
quarto, Half cloth, $10.00 net, per set. 


Our Insect Friends 
and Enemies 


By John B. Smith, 
Sc.D., professor of 
Entomology in Rutgers 
College. The importance 
of insects and their influ- 
ence on human life is just 
coming to be appreciated, 
and this volume treats of 
the relations of insects to 
man, to other animals, to 
each other, and to plants. 
Colored frontispiece and 
121 line cuts in the 
text. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


This book is 


I2mo. 


READY IN APRIL 


The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In ‘‘The Winning 

Chance’’ we know we have a big American 

novel—we won’t say /he, although we almost 
feel like doing so—dealing with a modern problem 
of such vital interest to all, it cannot help but win its 
way to great popularity. The story ts strikingly’ 
original in theme and treatment, and it pictures as 

never before the big problem of the American 
Girl who enters upon a business career. 
Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hos- 
kins. 12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


Self Help for 
Nervous Women 


Familiar talks on economy in 
nervous expenditure by John 
K. Mitchell, M.D. Here are 
plain and helpful talks about 
food and rest, air and exercise, self- 
control, discipline, the training of the 
nervous system, etc., intended for 
the nervous, for those who appre- 
hend nervousness, and for those who 
have to do with nervous invalids. 
12mo. 202 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
Post-paid, $1.08. 


The plot 


300k News Monthly. 





The story of a woman’s whole life, how, 
overtaken in girlhood by a tragic wrong, she 
masters destiny and wins her way to hap- 


piness. A big, optimistic novel of absorbing 
interest. 


With frontispiece in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 


$1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 
From “ The Story of Thyrza” 


Dragon’s 7 On the Road 
Blood = y= to Arden 


By Henry Rideout ' Pe, fi | By Margaret Morse 


Author of “The Siamese Cat,” etc. Author of “The Spirit of the Pines” 


A brilliant tale of adven- z ae cel ae A 


1 charming romantic 
ture, danger, and love in 


China during a native up- 
rising, notable for its rich 
description, varied but real 
characters, strong, stir- 
ring situations, and the 
mystery of the Far East. 


tale of a springtime ex- 
cursion by two willful 
maids ina runabout. Their 
repeated encounters with 
an automobile and its im- 
pulsive occupants afford 


an opportunity fora double 
From “ Dragon's Blood ” love story full of delightful 


situations. 


Illustrated in color. $1.20 net. 
Postage extra 


With sketches in tint by H. M. 


Gambolling with Galatea Brett. $1.00 net. Postage extra 


By Curtis Dunham 


A rural comedy with a new vein of humor and sentiment, in- 
troducing some unique characters, not all human. 


The amusing and surprising situations are cleverly illustrated 
by Oliver Herford. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 


Through Welsh Doorways 


By Jeannette Marks 


Delightful stories of Welsh life by an author who knows the 
country and its people intimately, and who writes with humor, 
pathos, and affection. What Barrie has done for Scotland Miss 
Marks has done for the by-ways of Wales. 


Illustrated in tint by Anna Whelan Betts. From “ Gambolling with 
$1.10 net. Postage extra Galatea’ 


Illustrated Spring Bulletin FREE on request 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OOKS OF LASTING MERIT 


Just Issued—The Latest and Best—A Dictionary OF the Bible—Not a 
Volume of Speculations ABOUT the Bible 


Standard Bible Dictionary 


Prepared under the editorial direction of Melancthon W. Jacobus, Chairman, Dean of 
Hartford Theological Seminary and Professor of New Testament Literature and Criticism. 
Edward E. Nourse, Professor of Biblical Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary. Andrew 
C. Zenos, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
In association with many American, British and German scholars of first rank. 

Complete in one large 8vo volume. Denison Thumb Index free. Over 300 new pictorial 
illustrations, 11 new maps, all explanatory of the text. gas Cloth, $6.00 net 


How to Develop Power and Personality 
in Speaking 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER, Author of ‘‘ How to Speak in Public ’’ 
Introduction by LEWIS O. BRASTOW, Professor Emeritus, Yale Divinity School 


The book alsocontains many selections for practise with special regard to developing power 
in speaking or preaching. 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.25 net ; by matt, $1.40 


A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L. H. D., Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary ’’ 


Grammar in a nutshell. A practical treatise for the business man, stenographer, lawyer, 
physician, clergyman, editor, speaker and letter-writer. 72mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64 


Some New Literary Valuations 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, Professor of Poetry and Criticism in the 
University of Chicago 
Author of “‘ Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics in English,”’ etc. 
The author deals with William Dean Howells as Man of Letters; Matthew Arnold as Critic; 
Matthew Arnold as Poet; Tennyson as Artist in Lyric Verse; Edmund Clarence Stedman as Man 


of Letters; John Morley as Critic of Voltaire and Diderot; Tolstoy; Alexander Smith’s Life 
Drama. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Parcimony in Nutrition 
By SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F. R. S. 
Discusses the timely topic of what and how much the normal human being ought to eat. 
The main theme is the recent theories put forth by Mr. Horace Fletcher and Prof. Chittendon, 


of Yale, with whom the author is not in agreement. Frugality in nutrition, to his mind, is 
utterly opposed to the experience of the human race. 12mo, cloth, 75c net; by masl, 82c 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Self-Control and How Selected Speeches of 
to Secure It William Jennings Bryan 


By PROF. PAUL DUBOIS Chosen by himself. With a biographical intro- 


Author of “ The Psychic Treatment of Nervous duction by Mary Baird Bryan, his wife. 
Disorders,” etc. (Ready in April) 


Translated from the French. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net (Ready 1n March) The Education of the Will 
By JULES PAYOT, Litt. D., Ph. D. 
The Home of the Soul Rector of the Academy of Aix, France 
By REV. CHARLES WAGNER Translated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
Author of “‘The Simple Life,"’ etc. M.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.20 net (Ready in April) 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. (Ready in May) 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. bf 
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Bill Truetell ° A Story of Theatrical Life 


By GEORGE H. BRENNAN 


“Bill Truetell’’ is the ‘‘ David Harum ”” of the stage, says one critic. 

‘Those familiar with stage experiences in what is now spoken of as the ‘old time’ will have 
many a hearty laugh over the faithful reproductions of these merry and very human pages, while 
the uninitiated will catch the jolliest of peeps into a new life, nothing if not chanceful, calculated to 
bring out all those latent energies of mind and character which the ordinary existence leaves to 
interrupted obscurity.”’"—/John Vance Cheney. 

_‘* An interesting story, replete with clever character drawing, farcical situations, and, above all, 
having a human appeal that will make the story of interest even to those who have little interest in 
the theatre. . . . ‘The Little Van Balken’ is an admirable character portraiture, and she will 
win the affections of the readers of the book, as she did the affection of ‘ Bill.’ 

_‘*It is the raciest and most entertaining story of stage life since ‘The Chorus Lady,’ that went 
behind the scenes and showed the life of a chorus girl; ‘ Bill Truetell’ goes behind the scenes and 
shows the life of a theatrical manager of the ‘palmy days’ school.— Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


With colored frontispiece and many full-page and text illustrations 
by James Montgomery Flagg. Large 12mo. $1.50 


Published March 6. Second Edition March 15 


Th ° e__ By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
e Delafield Affair Author of ‘‘ With Hoops of Steel’’ 

Curtis Conrad, superintendent of a ranch near Golden, New Mexico, has sworn 
to kill the man who ruined his father’s fortunes. He confides his purpose to his friend 
Aleck Bancroft, who seeks in vain to dissuade him from it. Meanwhile Conrad falls in 
love with Lucy, Bancroft’s daughter; and when a shady politician tells him that Bancroft 
is the owner of an assumed name and is the man he seeks to kill, he naturally spurns the 
idea. Such is the situation with which Florence Finch Kelly confronts her readers in 
the beginning of “The Delafield Affair.” 

Withifour illustrations inifull color by Maynard Dixon. Large 12mo. $1.50 


Mission Tales in the By MRS. A. S. C. FORBES 


uthor of ‘‘ California Missions an 
Days of the Dons "=u." 


In these twelve tales there is a pulsating human interest which lifts them altogether 
off the plane of the “historical romance.” Yet they are all founded on fact and culled 
from authoritative sources. Even the tale of the pirate who visited California, ravished 
its coasts, and was converted to a more virtuous and humdrum life, opens with the date 
of his coming and ends with the year of his death. ‘That pirates and Russian princes 
visited California, however, is no more interesting than those other stories in the book 
dealing with the rise of the adobe Missions which remain today a monument to the 
golden youth of California that is so well portrayed in these tales of the Mission days. 


With nine full-page illustrations and decorative drawings by Langdon Smith 
Uniform with ‘‘ For the Soul of Rafael.’’ Large 12mo. $1.50 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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‘“ 
THIRD PRINTING OF OPPENHEIM’S GREATEST SUCCESS 


The Missioner 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


‘* ©The Missioner’ is the author’s best book.''"—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Royal Ward 


By PERCY BREBNER 


A swiftly moving tale of love and adventure, with a captivating heroine, by the author of 
‘* Princess Maritza.”’ Illustrated. $1.50. 


A STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES BY AN AMERICAN KIPLING} 


THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 
THE LITTLE GODS 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


A powerful and stirring book of life in the Philippines, in which ‘‘Fagan,’’ the 
story that was selected from 30,000 competitors for the $5,000 prize in Co/lier’s short-story 
contest, forms the first chapter. 


‘ully illustrated by Charles Sarka. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Bridge Builders 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


The collapse of the famous Quebec bridge plays an important part in this romance, by far the 
strongest novel the author has written. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


OUR BENNY BUT STILL A MAN 
By MARY E. WALLER By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


**Tt is fluent and simple, and full of pathos 
and humor "’—Zdwin Markham, in New 
York American. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Whips of Time 


By ARABELLA KENEALY 


A novel of absorbing interest, with a most unusual theme. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*A study of life and human nature rather 
than of religion.” —Boston Globe. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Spring Gift Books 


PIPPINS AND PEACHES 
By MME. QUI VIVE 
Illustrated by PENRHYN STANLAWS 

This delightful little volume is beautifully made 
in every way, and the ‘‘flip” philosophy of the text 
is filled with many laughs. Size, 4%4x7 inches. 
Bound in fancy colored boards, with picture inlay in 
colors by Stanlaws. Three-color frontispiece from 
Original painting and many illustrations by Stan- 
laws. $1.00. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE; 
HER OWN BOOK 


In which to keep the happy record of her last 
year in school or college. A book she will always 
value. Places for class flowers, colors, yell, motto, 
photographs, autographs, jokes and frolics, social 
events, officers, teachers, invitations, etc. Delicate 
designs on pearl gray stationery. Handsome cover. 
Boxed. $1.50. Full leather, gold edges, $3.00. 


MISS MINERVA AND 
WILLIAM GREEN HILL 


By FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN 

Published February 6—Third Big Edition Now Read» 

‘*A scream from start to finish’’ is the way 
the St Paul Pioneer Press described this delight- ; 
fully humorous tale of the South. The public is in a whirl of laughter over ‘‘Billy,’’ 
**Sanctified Sophy,’’ ‘‘Uncle Jimmy-Jawed Jup’ter,”’ ‘‘Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s Peruny 
Pearline’s Chillens,"’ and the other quaint characters of this fascinating book. Small 12mo. 
Cloth. 22 illustrations by Angus MacDonall. $1.00. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 


A book for private records ; made of beautiful stationery, divided into twenty-four 
departments, decorated throughout with colored headings. For its utility and handsome 
make-up it will prove a most acceptable gift for man or woman. Every one should have a 
record book. Addresses, Anniversaries, Birthdays, Engagements—Business and Social, 
Insurance Policies, Investments, I. O. U’s and U. O. Me’s, Things About Myself, etc. 
Cloth binding, boxed, $1.25. Persian Ooze binding, $2.00. 


Sold Wherever Books Are Sold 


or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


264 WABASH AVENUE 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Leading Spring Fiction 


SIMEON TETLOW’S SHADOW *“*“” 


By JENNETTE LEE, Author of “Uncle William,”’’ etc. 


This is the story of a Man and a Railroad—the stir and thrill of life ina great corporation run through 
it—and a vivid picture of the real things of modern business life—with glimpses of a beautiful home 
life in a little village, and days of healing of mind and body out in the silence of the woods. 

The human quality of the book places it quite beyond any ordinary standard. 
Frontispiece by Ashe. $1.50 


By the Author of “The <= Biography of a Grizzly ” 
March 


THE OFA SILVERFOX 


Y 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The telling is Mr. Seton’s ripest and 
best; and the altogether delightful and 
fascinating narrative is made still more 
delightful and fascinating by over one 
hundred of the author’s characteristic 
illustrations. Cover design, title-page, 
and general make-up by Grace Gallatin 
Seton. $7.50 































All the magic of the wild, free life of 
the open is caught and held in these 
pages —the story, from his cubhood to 
his splendid prime, of that aristocrat of 
foxes, Domino Reynard; his happy, ad- 
venturous, sometimes tragic life among 
the Goldur Hills; the romance of his 
life-union with Snowyruff. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


By LOUISE FORSSLUND 
This is the homely, humorous, pathetic kind of a tale that touches the heart and keeps the 
reader’s lips smiling and his eyes wet. It isthe story of an old husband and wife who come to 
face a divided path—the old folks’ home for one, the poorhouse for the other. 
How the ‘‘old ladies”? adopt Abe; how, as the days go by, the situation develops both humor 
and pathos; how at last the old couple’s poverty is changed to modest wealth, yet the ‘‘home”’ 
claims them—these things are delightfully told. $7.00 


THE WILES OF SEXTON MAGINNIS 


By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
Just the cleverest delineation of Celtic character, the jolliest book of Irish-American life and ad- 
venture in American literature. That delicious chap Maginnis is the hero, with his adoring 
wife Mary Ann, their children, and his mother-in-law, Herself, chief of a wide and always de- 
lightful dramatis persone. 
There is a smile on every page and a laugh in each chapter. 

























Illustrations by Keller. $1.50 









The New Novel by the Author of “‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


MR. OPP es 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 
You ’ll begin by laughing at Mr. Opp—you’ll grow to admire and love him. He does and says some 
ridiculous things; but he says many things worth weighing; and his days are one uncomplaining 
surrender of self and self’s natural hopes and ambitions to the comforting and making happy of those 
who have need. Nothing Mrs. Rice has done approaches the whimsical humor, pathos, and genuine 
heart interest of this story; Mr. Opp is a creation richly worthy of Dickens, and is certain to live as one 
of the most delicious and appealing characters in American fiction. Pictures by Guipon. $1.00 












The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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Fiction of Deserved Popularity 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


THE WEB OF THE | ®™vc 


AND 


GOLDEN SPIDER ADVENTURE 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Illustrated by Fisher and Relyea. $1.50 


Pure romance, told with a dash and a joy in 
the story that carry the reader completely out of 
himself. Out of the darkness the girl and the man 
meet, only to be swept into the toils of an adven- 
turer mad with the lure of gold, and as suddenly 
thrown apart again. Then comes the rush of the 

action of the story, as, swiftly and with desperate chances by 
land and sea, they follow the golden trail of daring. 


The Philadelphia tInguirer says: ‘* There is no modern 
ai To tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected 
From Fisher Frontispiece 95 , 
in Full Color turns. 


The Dearest, Wisest, Funniest Book of the Year! 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION 


THE LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN 


By GRACE DONWORTH Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 


The New York Times says: “ Jennie Allen has come to take the place once occupied 
by Samantha (of Saratoga fame) and Mrs. Wiggs. Jennie Allen js neither a conscious 
humorist like the former, nor an unconscious philosopher like the latter. In her make-up is 
combined the best of both, with the result that she is more agreeable than either, and her great 


1?? 


charm is that she is not a bit too good to be true. Jennie Allen is the best ever! 
The best book to read aloud—it’s refreshing— it’s quotable— 
it’s unique—it’s all good! 
Send to us, or ask your bookseller, for a sree set of sixteen souvenir post cards, each with 
a selection of ‘Jennie Allen’s’’ humor, to mail to your friends. 


CORRIE WHO? f.macmuan costes [ivsreey | 

The New York Evening Post says: ‘As charming a piece of light fiction as one 
is likely to come across in many a day. It is a story of mystery, handled very skilfully. 
Those desirable elements in a tale of this kind—suspense and suspicion—are to be had in 
abounding measure. Merely as a book that refuses to be laid down until finished, it has 
a clean title to success. It possesses, in addition, exceptional charm of style.”’ 


Publishers of Publishers of 


the Beacon Small, Maynard & Company the Beacon 


Biographies PUBLISHERS : BOSTON, MASS. Biographies 
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It confirms all of one’s hopes and beliefs as to the popular appreciation of real work to know that 
Mr. Kipling’s books have to-day a wider public than ever before. ‘Chere is nota book on this list but 
finds its readers every year, most of them counted in thousands. It isa pleasure to announce herewith 
a new book, an anthology for young people, and the most perfect leather edition in which any modern 
classic may be found. 


Rudyard 


















With the Night Mail 


This remarkable tale chronicles a trip in the postal packet 
**162,"’ on her aerial run from London one night to Quebec the 
next morning (!) in the year 2000 A. D. If you wish for a short time to 
live in the coming century of marvels, you cannot afford to miss this book 
Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 10 cents). 








Kipling Poems and Stories Every Child Should Know 


Edited by Mary E. Burt and W. T. Chapin 


This is the first selection from the complete works of Rudyard Kipling ever made for 
children. The editors have thought and studied over the volume for years. Illustrations. 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 10 cents). Leather, fixed price, $2.00. 


The Pocket Kipling 


These books, printed on thin but opaque paper, and bound in ox-blood red leather, 
are a pleasure to possess. We have never published a more thoroughly satisfactory 
book in every particular. Fixed price, each, $1.50 (postage 8 cents). 


Now Ready: 


The Day’s Work. Kim ; Departmental Ditties 
















Plain Tales from the and Ballads, and 
Hills Barrack-room 

Life’s Handicap Ballads 

Soldier Stories Soldiers Three 

The Seven Seas Many Inventions 






















The Light That Failed | Traffics and Discoveries ‘<The heart 


affairs of a 
fanciful genius ''— 


S stheen of « a most striking story— 
Japanese Schoolboy The Cords of Vanity 
By Hashimura Togo By James Branch Cabell 


(Wallace Irwin) The romantic adventures of Mr. Robert Ethredge 

The now famous letters of _Hashimura Togo, Townsend, who was certainly a genius in his 
addressed to the editor of Co/lier’s, have been 5: oe ; ’ 

appreciation for the other sex, make the most 


gathered into permanent book form as one of the | *** ~ ‘ 
choicest contributions to our American humor in | individual and unusual novel of the year. Frontis- 


years. With the original illustrations. $1.50. piece. $1.50. 





READY IN 
BOOK FORM 
—THE 









OTHER VOLUMES IN 
PREPARATION 


















Comrades 
The American Flower Garden 
é By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
By Neltje Blanchan ae 
This great subscription work is now ready for Lapa powerful anti-Socialistic novel by theauthor of 
immediate publication. Fixed price, $10.00. We The Leopard's Spots’’ and ‘The Clansman"” is 
shall be glad to send a circular upon request. being read everywhere. Illustrations in color. $1.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, 133 E. 16th Street, N. Y. 
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The Spring Publicattons of The 
JOHN McBRIDE COMPANY 


A Romance of Chivalry[ 1] By May Wynne 


THE GIPSY COUNT 


By the author of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,’’ etc. 
Colored drawing by E. Fuhr. I2mo. $1.50. (Ready April 16) 


A Novel of Love and Laughter [2] By Alexander Otis 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


“* Here she comes, with romance on her young eyelashes.”’ 
Cover and frontispiece by H. R. Boehm. I2mo. $1.50. (Ready April 30) 


The Great Air-Ship Novel By Ronald Legge 


THE HAWK 


A Tale of Adventure—with the Romance of a Famous Actress. 


Decorative cover. r2mo, $1.50. (Ready May 14) 


Love Letters of Famous Poets and Novelists 
Edited by Lionel Strachey and Walter Littlefield. , (Ready May 14) 
Decorative Cover. Printed in 2 colors. Demy 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Byron— Victor Hugo—Pope—Burns—Schiller—Lytton— Congreve 
Keats—Goethe— Heine—Poe—Balzac—Scott, etc. 


A Book of Witches A Favorite of Napoleon: 
By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. Frontis- | Memoirs of Mademoiselle George. By PAUL 
piece in colors by W. Heath Robinson. CHERAMY. Illustrated with photogra- 
Demy 8vo ‘ ; : . $2.50 net vure portraits. Demy 8vo . $2.50 net 


The Revelation to the The King Who Never 
Monk of Evesham Reigned ‘ 


: Being memoirs upon Louis XVII. 
In the year 1196, concerning the Places of ECKARD and NAUNDORFF. with a 
Purgatory on Paradise. ' Preface by Jules Lemaitre. 
Rendered into modern English by With fifteen illustrations, photogravure 
VALERIAN PAGET. I2mo. $1.50 net and half-tone. Demy 8vo . $3.50 net 


THE JOHN McBRIDE COMPANY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE WATCHERS 
OF THE PLAINS 


A Tale of the Western Prairies. By Ridgwell 
Cullum. Frontispiece in color by J. C. Leyen- 
decker. Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


A story of Dakota in the 70's, depicting one 
of the Indian uprisings that were so frequent and 
so terrible in those days. It is strong in plot, 
vivid in action, and of intense human interest. 
Seth is a character no one can fail to admire. 


From Frontispiece of ‘‘ Watchers of the Plains,” 
by J. C. Leyendecker. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By Hon. Charles F. Warwick, author of ‘‘Mirabeau and the French Revolution,” etc. 
Illustrated from rare engravings. 8vo. Cloth, stamped in gold. Net $2.50. 


This is the third volume of Mr. Warwick’s great trilogy on the French Revolution. Besides 
being a complete biography of the great leader whose name it bears, the book also gives a full 
account of the summary of the chief events and happenings of the entire Revolution. 


Uniform with the above : 

‘* Mirabeau and the French Revolution.’’ Net $2.50. 
*‘ Danton and the French Revolution.’’ Net $2.50. 
Three volumes, boxed. Net $7.50. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM 


By W. Lawler Wilson. 8vo. Cloth. Net $1.50. 


The author has taken a prominent part, as writer and speaker, in the campaign against 
Socialism now being conducted in England. The book is comprehensive and original. It con- 
siders Socialism and Anti-Socialism as the two great economic forces which are about to enter 
into a struggle for supremacy that will decide the political future of the Western World. It fore- 
casts a great outbreak of Social Revolution in Europe within the next three or four years. 


STONEWALL JACKSON (American Crisis Biographies) 


By Henry Alexander White, Ph. D. 12mo. Cloth. With frontispiece portrait. Net $1.25. 


The value of this book lies in the fact that it is written by the man whose knowledge of the 
life of the great Southern general is everywhere recognized as pre-eminently authoritative and 
exhaustive. Indeed, Dr. White’s acquaintance with the remarkable character of Jackson is so well 
known that he was requested by Mr. Henderson, Jackson’s English biographer, to revise the 
proof-sheets of his two-volume life. 


SKAT MADE EASY 


A simple exposition of the fundamental rules governing the game. Ky Agnes Henry. 
Square 16mo. Cloth. Net 50c. 


All explanations have been made as clear and concise as possible, while some examples of possible hands 
and the manner of playing them form a very practical feature. 


THE DOCTOR SAYS 


A Book of Advice for the Household, with Practical Hints for the Preservation of Health 
and the Prevention of Disease. Large 12mo. Neatly bound in cloth. Net $1.00. 


This is an attempt, on the part of a reputable physician, to place before the reader, in an 
intelligible way and interesting form, the chief facts of medicine and surgery with which it is 
proper and useful for him to be acquainted. This book should be a valuable addition to every 
household, especially those in remote country districts. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 1226 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW SPRING 


SECOND EDITION 


The Trailers 


RUTH LITTLE MASON 

**A striking story with an original plot, and 
mary interesting and strongly contrasted char- 
acters. Written with a strength and a pathos 
that grip the sympathies of the reader. Miss 
Mason skilfully contrasts the pathetic and humor- 
ous phases of life and holds the interest continu- 
ously.” —Boston Transcript. 


Decorated cloth, $1.20 net 


says: 
fiction. 


The Redeeming Vision 
J. STUART HOLDEN, M. A. 
Mr. Holden’s work is best characterized by Ruskin’s phrase, 
‘sweetness and light.’ The present volume contains twenty-six 
short chapters, each of which was used as a sermon. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


The Exploration of Egypt and the 


Old Testament 5. GARROW DUNCAN, B. D. 


A Summary of Results Obtained by Exploration in Egypt up 
to the Present Time, with a Fuller Account of Those Bearing on 
the Old Testament. 

Many years of exploration in Egypt under the direction of 
Dr. Flinders Petrie have abundantly qualified Dr. Duncan to 


write on this interesting subject. The illustrations and drawings 
add a great deal to the vividness of the story. 
Illustrated, $1.50 neti 


NEW \TRAVEL SAND MISSIONARY BOOKS 


Spain of To-day from Within 
MANUEL ANDUJAR 
By a native of Spain, who knows his country well. The 
stories of his travels in Spain will be found entertaining reading, 
as will be his glad narrative of the progress of evangelical work in 
that priest-ridden nation. The book is delightfully illustrated. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


Peru: Its Story, People and Religion 
GERALDINE GUINNESS 
Miss Guinness, from an extended tour of Peru, has prepared 
a wonderful volume of description. She awakens interest in this 
great land of the neglected continent and brings to her narrative 
a rare poetic and literary talent. Illustrations, photographs, 


maps, etc. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net 


Missions in the Plan of the Ages 
WILLIAM O. CARVER, M. A., Th. D. 


Bible Studies and Missions. 

As Professor of Comparative Religion and Missions in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Dr. Carver 
has prepared these chapters as the fruit of many years’ study. 

$1.25 net 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION 


Whither Thou Goest 


J. J. BELL 


Author of ‘‘Wee MacGreegor’’ 


From advance sheets 7he Book News Monthly 
**Here is a modern, up-to-date bit of 

A clever story, and an admirable char- 
acter study, with no little of moral force to give 
it weight and substance.”’ 


Decorated cloth, $1.20 net 


Christian Science 
in the Light 


of Holy Scripture 


I. M. HALDEMAN, D. D. 


This is the most elaborate reply 
that has ever been made to Christian 
Science. Dr. Haldeman follows the 
Christian Science books, bringing 
forward all his celebrated Biblical 
knowledge, so that the reader may 
judge for himself. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 


Practical Church 


Music 
EDMUND S. LORENZ 


A Discussion of Purpose, Methods 
and Plans. 

Dr. Lorenz has had thirty years’ 
active experience with both the theo- 
retical and practical sides of church 
music in allits forms. His book is a 
guide to the minister as well as choir 
leader. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


Principles of Suc- 
cessful Church 
Advertising 


CHARLES STELZLE 


A veritable ‘“‘mulium in parvo." 
Dealing with the psychology, prin- 
ciples and methods of church adver- 
tising, together with a wealth of 
concise information regarding the 
preparation of copy, various types, 
correction of proofs, electrotypes, 
paper, etc. 

Cloth, $1.25 net 


Daybreak in Korea 


ANNIE A. L. BAIRD 


There can never be too many mis- 
sionary books like this. A story 
written with literary skill, the story 
of a girl’s life in Korea, her unhappy 
marriage and how the old, old story 
transformed her home. 


Illustrated, cloth, 60c net 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Avenue 
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AUTHOR OF 
* OLD CREOLE DAYS" 
‘THE GRANOISSIMES" 


“THE CAVALIER" 


**KINCAID'S BATTERY,"’ ETC 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


PORTRAIT SERIES, NO. 


270 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


APRIL, 


1908 








XUM 








MESSENGER 


the Civil War 


SPECIAL 


A Cameo of 








Readers who prefer Mr. Chambers’ historical romances will welcome this 
new story. The ‘‘Special Messenger ’’ is a woman scout and secret agent in 
the Civil War. Thrown into the thick of the strife through force of circum- 
stance, she proves herself as brave and fearless as any man, as tender and 
sympathetic as any woman. The desperate commissions she is obliged to 
undertake lose much of their bitterness, and are turned to romance, through her 
consummate skill. The pictures of war are as vivid and dramatic as any that 
Mr. Chambers has ever drawn. 













Colored Inlay on Cover by Harrison Fisher ; Eight Full-page Drawings by George Gibbs, 
and Many Sketches by I. W. Taber. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 





















A New Novel by the Author of “The Wood-carver of ’Lympus” 


A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 


By MARY E. WALLER 


This book is, as the title suggests, a year out of the life of a young American 
girl whois studying in Germany. The intimate home life in several quaint old 
German towns, where she stays, is described with a delightfully sympathetic 
touch ; and skilfully woven into the narrative, by means of letters, is a romance 
between the girl and a distinguished German writer, whom she has never met. 
When a meeting is finally arranged between the two, it develops that the girl has 
been in love with the writer of the letters rather than with the man himself. 
The story is full of the charm and exuberance of youth. 


72mo, Cloth, $1.50 





The Big Novel of the Spring is The Fashionable Adventures of 


JOSHUA CRAIG 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Joshua Craig is a human cyclone from the Middle West, who keeps the 
luxury-loving butterflies of Washington society in a constant state of turmoil by 
his rough, boisterous ways. He woos the dainty, high-bred Rita Severence 
much as a man of the Stone Age might; but his very unconventionality, his 
forceful, assertive manhood are refreshing. The record of his doings forms an 
uninterrupted surprise. Within a week after publication day, the book was in 


its fourth edition. 
Jllustrated by A. B. Wenzell. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 





Publishers NEW YORK 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
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There are Good Reasons 


why the Universities, Colleges, Theological 

Schools, Sunday School Magazines and 

Lesson Papers, Religious Weeklies, Y. M. 

C. A., and the great Scholars and Clergy- 

men and Teachers, of all denominations, 
have adopted the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible: It 
is the most perfect trans- 
lation of the Bible into 
English that was ever 
made. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 
differs from the King 
James Translation only in 
those texts where the ac- 
cumulated scholarship of 
the three centuries (since 
the King James version 
was completed) leaves no 
doubt that a change is re- 
quired to state the true 
meaning of the original. 


English of to-day—not 300 years ago 

It is a dignified and classic translation 
into the simple, clear, pure English of our 
own day, which is easily understood by 
everybody, making the use of a Commen- 
tary unnecessary. Each word was agreed 
to by devout scholars of all denominations, 
who had no other purpose than to give 
every sentence the exact meaning of the 
Inspired Writers. 

The translators of the American Stand- 
ard Bible found it necessary to correct 
hundreds of mistakes in translation in the 
King James version, and to replace hun- 
dreds of obsolete words with modern ones. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures and 
fully describes the American Standard Bible, naming 
Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, Bible-Training 
Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, great Editors 
and prominent Ministers who use and recommend it. Write 
for it to-day—a postal card will do. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard 
Bible, published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price 35c to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
37-41B East 18th Street New York 
Also publishers of Nelson's Encyclopedia 


ESSENTIALS of PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


By FREDERICK W. SMITH, M.D. 


‘*A most entertaining and instructive book, 
non-technical in style and dealing definitely 
with a series of well-chosen topics, guiding the 
young man or woman, parent or citizen, into the 
line of reasonable living, and offering the neces- 
sary knowledge or methods for the promotion 
of the physical and moral well-being of the 
individual, the family, or the community."’ 


Cloth. 250 pages. Price, $2.00 


GEORGE kK. SMITH 


606 SOUTH SALINA STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 


SIMMIE’ 


Then in counsel they advised each other, 
Swapped suggestions and argued the why or 
Why not, this, or that, was a good attack 

Or defense. Oft assenting to 

A fiery argument just to keep peace. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in ene volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT ro‘sett 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Man Who Lied 


on Arkansas 


AND 


What Got Him 


Better send 25 cents for a copy. You 
will like it. If you do not, your money 


will (not) be refunded. 


SKETCHIBOOK::PUBLISHING CO. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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JUST OUT 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 


Vegetable Cookery 
and 


Meat Substitutes 


There has been a long-continued demand for a book on the 
preparation, cooking and serving of vegetables, and also for one giving 
combinations of food to use in place of meat. We combine the 
two in one book. 


It is not a vegetarian book, although useful to that class of people. 
It is for that large class of housekeepers who, while they do not wish 
to discard the use of meat altogether, want something to take its place, 
either from a desire for change, or for economy, or from a desire to 
add variety to the daily bill of fare. Glance at the Contents: 


APPETIZERS ; Soups; A DIVISION OF OUR COMMON VEGETABLES; IN THE PLACE OF MEAT; 
Eccs ; Sauces; STARCHY VEGETABLES; THE GREEN OR SUCCULENT GROUP OF VEGETABLES: 
Artichokes, Asparagus, Beans, Beets, Cabbage, Savoy, Cauliflower, Collards, Brussels Sprouts, 
Kale, Kohl-Rabi, Carrots, Celery, Corn, Cucumbers, Eggplant, Horseradish, Okra, Onions, 
Green Peas, Peppers, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, Stachys, Tomatoes, Turnips, Mushrooms ; 
SALADS; SALAD DRessINGs; PLANTS UsED as FLAVORINGS; GARNISHES FOR SALADS; BREADs ; 
SANDWICHES ; CANNING AND PRESERVING; DeEssERTS; PUDDING SauCcEs; Fruits; Nutr MILks 
AND Nut Creams; A Few Dainty Opp DisHes; DaiLty MENus. 


You see, it is very comprehensive. Written in Mrs. Rorer’s best 
vein, the whole thing one mass of valuable and attractive recipes, the 
book is bound to become a popular standby. 


Bound in cloth, fully indexed, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Your bookseller has tt, or can get ut for you, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philada. 
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The Mosher Books | 


Some Few of the Latest Estimates: 


My first order of books gave me so much pleasure that I feel my friends should share with 
me the delight I take in your books. 


At last my books have come, and I am charmed with them. Your books are without doubt 
the most satisfactory and beautiful that I know. 
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‘*A chrysalis is an ugly thing, but it A GREA T 
contains possibilities that are beautiful. 
Maybe your heart has been a chrysalis.’’ AMERICAN NO VEL 


THE CHRYSALIS 


By HAROLD MORTON KRAMER 


A story that deals with the strongest emotions and passions that humanity can 
know, and breathing the strong, new life of the great American Northwest that Marcus 
Whitman saved. 
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Illustrated by Edwards. Cloth, $1.50 
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The Story of a Great Love 


By SUSAN CLASPELL 


This is the story of a great love—the love that 
changes the face of ‘the world, overrides the 
impossible, and lifts defeat into wonderful victory. 


The setting is twentieth-century Chicago, the lovers are a prom- 
inent scientist and his artist wife, and yet their noble passion is 
comparable only with the undying romances of history. Amer- 
ican in its cleanness and vigor, this novel breathes the spirit of 


the great emotions 


DREAMING 
RIVER 


A Love Idyl of the Minnesota Prairie. 


By BARR MOSES 


‘‘A novel, which for real poetry, 
charming beauty of sentiment, and 
that temperament midway between 
the smile and the tear, recalls the 
delicate grace and polished literary 
touch of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 

—The Portland Oregonian. 


. . . We shall be glad if what we 
have said indicates in some measure 
the fact that the story has pleased 
us.” —The New York Sun. 


Cloth, 16mo. $1.00 postpaid. 
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By E. W. TOWNSEND 


Author of “ Chimmie Fadden.” 


The Courvatels are successful 
sleight-of-hand performers who de- 


cide to enter exclusive society—and | 


they doit/ Then the fun begins. 
‘‘Tt is full of humor, and the read- 
er will vote this pair of ‘climbers’ 
quite the most delightful people he 
has met for a long time.”’ 
—The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Lilustrated in color by J. V. McFall. 


Cloth, 1amo. $1.50 postpaid, 





which know neither time nor boundary. 


LORIMER of the 
NORTHWEST 


A Vigorous Out-door Tale of Love and 


Ambition. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “ Alton of Somasco.” 


This straightforward, open-air story 
of a man's fight for fortune and the 
woman he loves promises to be the 
most popular novel yet by the author 
of ‘‘Alton of Somasco.”’ It rings 
true; the action is rapid; the north- 
west prairie country and snow-cov- 
ered ranges stretch away before the 
reader. 

Frontispiece by Alfred J. Dewey. 
$7.50 postpaid, 


Cloth, 12mo. 
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New Orleans Revisited 
By George W. Cable 


Author of “‘ Old Creole Days,” “‘ Kincaid’s Battery ”’ 


NCE more, after twenty-five 
years, here again is New Or- 
leans, both changed and un- 
changed. Improved she is, 
and aggrandized, and vastly; 

completely doubled upon herself in popu- 
lation, and in many good ways quadru- 
pled, yet unique, if not as unique as ever, 
among American cities; still drawn this 
way and that between her thirst for com- 
mercial conquest and her zest for pleas- 
ures quiet and unquiet, the pleasures of 
ease and of mirth; still hustled and con- 
fused between her impulse to be rampantly 
Western and her languorous, ineradicable 
bent to be poetically true to her latitude 
and to her Latin origin and traditions. 
Here are yet, as obvious as ever, the 
strong enterprise and thrift of the few, 
and the vacant unthrift of the many, with 
the same wide difference of numbers be- 
tween the many and the few, and the same 
scantiness of public as compared with pri- 
vate wealth. Yet here is still everybody 
acquainted with nearly everybody. Here 
on the harbor front is a growing system, 
already great, of vast shedded docks. 
Here are steamships of four or five times 
the tonnage of those that used to come. 
Here are factories risen by scores—two or 
three hundred, they say, counting the little 
ones. The curtains of swamp forest are 
totally gone. Their sites are drained dry 
and covered with miles of gardened homes ; 
the line of water saturation in the wet clay 
soil has been so lowered, the deep, dry 
cellars are being dug, and are coming into 
use under buildings of a height and weight 
believed for a century and a half to be 
impracticable on so treacherous a founda- 
tion, and there are fewer mosquitoes in 
the open air at night than used to be inside 


the mosquito nets by day; so I find it, at 
least, in January with the mercury at sev- 
enty-seven. Here is oldest New Orleans, 
with its narrow streets still as full of the 
unresented old-time untidiness as of new 
and equally umnresented and _ needless 
clangor and din, but it is embedded in the 
“greater” city whose death-rate and sick- 
rate are inspiringly reduced, the vital ener- 
gies of whose general population have been 
visibly enhanced, and which has acquired 
a new and fine contempt for dependence 
upon natural advantages. 

Changes have invaded the Creole Quar- 
ter mainly in a haphazard way. Some of 
the old historic and literary landmarks are 
gone, others remain; but the old charm 
abides. Not a little it leavens the whole 
lump. The poetic interest, with an in- 
creased share in it of sweetness and light, 
has crossed Canal Street and spread away 
up to the far confines of newly populated 
Carrollton. The persistently warm, moist 
air lays its pathetic touch of premature age 
and decay on every wall and roof that suf- 
fers the briefest neglect, and still, as of 
old, that touch is half redeemed by the 
complacent obliviousness of tenant, pro- 
prietor and the general eye to its presence. 
Nevertheless, for antiqueness and eccen- 
tricity of architectural lines, even more for 
bravery of color, on masonry and car- 
pentry and in human dress and adornment, 
and most of all for compelling, problem- 
atic human interest, the viewr - carré, 
between Old Levee, Canal, Rampart and 
Esplanade Streets, is best. Halfway down 
the old Rue Royale, where still remains in 
woful unevenness, half hid under litter 
and mud, the identical large-blocked gran- 
ite pavement, just twenty feet wide, over 
which Kincaid’s Battery once clucked and 
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New Orleans— Creole Quarter 


After a drawing by Professor William Woodward, of Tulane University 


jolied, I saw, this morning, a wide archway 
opening inward directly from the sidewalk 
by high, double-leaved doors of dingy 
green iron openwork. The passage within, 
some eight feet broad, was colored a 
strong, bright terra-cotta, the first four 
feet up from its stone flagging, and then 
white, maybe eight feet more, to the bright 
green ceiling. It ended in a second arch 
some forty feet away, whose openwork 
gates, still handsomer than the near ones, 
‘were of wrought iron and, standing wide, 
laid the dark lace of their pattern against 
the two white and terra-cotta walls. Be- 
yond lay a small, square, flagged court, 
deeply shut in all around by lofty buildings. 
At its farther bound a heavy green batten 
door, wide, high, arched and grimly ironed, 
but open, showed an interior whose rich 
brown half-light revealed rising tiers of 
wine casks of the same color in livelier 
tints. In the court, beside the door, a 
stack of yellow wine cases stood against a 
wall of smoky white stucco with large 
peeled-away blotches of age-softened red 


brickwork daintily picked out with the 
gray of its crumbling mortar. Above these 
cases an iron-barred window, twice as 
wide as its height, a sort of huge transom, 
occupied much of the wall, but showed 
only darkness behind it. I might admit 
that the moment was fortunate, were it not 
true that in that region I have never known 
when it was not, but at any rate the court's 
green-brown flagging was shining wet and 
repeated all those good lines and colors in 
its mirror; a man in dark trousers and a 
navy-blue shirt came out of the wine-room, 
bearing another of those yellow cases of 
bettled wine or ale, by its hand-holes, to 
the stack. and in the same moment, as if 
good fortune had turned stage manager, 
verily, at a leisurely, untimorous trot, a 
coal-black cat picked her steps across the 
wet court from some ferns and tropical 
shrubberies against one side wall to others 
on the opposite boundary. Exceptional. 
would you say? Not five steps away I 
saw another such archway and court, the 
front gates batten, with a batten wicket in 





New Orleans Revisited 


one of them; the arcade terra-cotta and 
brown, in the court a riot of palms, rubber, 
banana, and banks and hanging baskets of 
ferns, and under the arch between these 
and the dark arched entrance, against their 
luminous greenery and with a fine old 
glass-and-wrought-iron lamp and crane 
overhanging their heads, the women of the 
household in rocking-chairs, sewing. I 
could not turn my back so promptly and 
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pretend to take my pencil notes so exclu- 
sively about something on the other side 
of the narrow, dangerous street, but a 
young man came with a noticeably firm 
step and with polite emphasis shut the 
wicket, revealing on its street side a brass 
knocker for which you would give either 
of your eyebrows—or both of his. Leave 
the initiative to him, and no one will more 
openly, affably let you see and know ali 


Another Portion of the Creole Section of New Orleans 


After a drawing by Professor Woodward 
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More of the Creole Quarter 


After a drawing by Professor Woodward 


about himself than the Creole; but any 
semblance of idle curiosity or thoughtless 
intrusion he instantly—maybe sometimes 
too instantly—meets with the rebuff it 
deserves. 

There is one thing, however, for which 
the Creole Quarter no longer chiefly 
stands, and that is the charming home life 
of those who of old had both the means 
and the spiritual equipment to live beauti- 
fully. Those who have retained the means 
have largely, in their younger generation, 
drifted across Canal Street. But they have 
brought much of the downtown, old-town, 
charm with them, and more of it besides 
has, as it were, come of itself, in the 
nature of things. The larger number of 
all things the eye lights on is somehow 
more interesting in shape and suggestion 
than in any other American city. Rem- 
iniscences of Latin Europe seem uncon- 
sciously to be still coming down through 
the Creole blood and to be daily imparted 
to men and women not Creole at all, and 
thus reflected into the features of every 


work of their hands—or certainly into half 
of them. The pleasantest traits of the 
people persist: the quick and abounding 
outspokenness, very prettily schoolgirlish 
in the women, very soldierlike in the men; 
the excessive simplicity of thought, mo- 
tives and criticism; the overflowing vivac- 
ity of maidens and mothers, their distinct 
superiority over their brothers and hus- 
bands in matters social; the frankness of 
self-regard in the individual and for one’s 
set, one’s class, the community, the region, 
the climate, the civilization. 

The climate, in the large sense, as re- 
corded on top of the custom house by the 
weather clerk, of course remains un- 
changed, but not so the atmosphere down 
in the streets. There is a sweep of good 
sea air through them that could not be so 
abundant when the screen of moss-draped, 
vine-draped and densely undergrown 
forest stood all around. There is a salu- 
brity that could not be when the mosquito 
swarmed everywhere, when the level of 
supersaturation in the soil was but two 








and a half feet from the surface where 
now it is ten feet or more, and when the 
soil water was itself saturated with all the 
impurities of an unsewered city on a clay 
foundation virtually at the sea’s level. 
of life, is perceptibly changed without the 
loss of any of its charms. It is soft, lux- 
The ground air, the city’s constant breath 
urious, almost any mid-winter day inviting 
you to sit at open windows in summer 
attire and gather roses which their own 
vines have climbed to the second story to 
offer you. 

And so comes naturally the final note, 
that of all visible gains the loveliest to 
the outward eye is the multitudinous in- 
crease in the number of private home gar- 
dens. ‘Twenty-five years ago it was writ- 
ten of the uptown city: “Well-nigh every 
house had its garden, as every garden its 
countless flowers,” but that was descrip- 
tive of summer and of a region which is 
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now only a beautiful corner of a vast resi- 
dence wherein there is hardly such a thing 


as an ungardened dwelling. Here on New 
Year's Day in the open air you may pluck 
the flowers of the sweet olive, the rose, 
the magnolia fuscata, the geranium, the 
camellia, the jasmine, the lantana, mari- 
golds, coreopsis, violets and pansies, while 
the half-grown plum of the mesphilus 
hangs on the same bough with its blos- 
soms ; bunches of bananas droop from the 
tree, fruiting at their lower end and flow- 
ering at the upper; and for background or 
for grateful shade a dozen sorts of broad- 
leaved evergreen trees join with the pal- 
metto, the date and sago palms, innumer- 
able hedges of privet and vine-clad walls 
and fences to give a universal greenery of 
summer. One looks, with conviction, for 
the day when New Orleans will be the 
favorite winter resort of all the United 
States and Canada east of the Rockies. 
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One of the Scenes Mr. Cable Revisited 


After a drawing by Professor Woodward 











George W. Cable 


The Man and the Novelist 
By Viola Roseboro’ 


Author of ‘‘ The Joyous Heart’’ 


T was when he was sixteen that 
George \W. Cable began his especial 
preparation for writing Kincaid’s Ba?- 
tery—his latest novel. Kincaid's 
Battery is such a picture of war as 
for emotion-stirring vividness can scarcely 
be matched in our language; it is our war, 
the war, the Civil War, that it lifts for the 
later generations from hearsay into ex- 
perience; and when he wes sixteen Mr. 
Cable enlisted in the Confederate Army. 





George W. Cable 
Photograph by Katherine E. McClellan 


He had tried to make it a year before, but 
not till the second year of the war, when 
men were still scarcer, and he a year older, 
would even the man-hungry Confederacy 
accept his services. When he enlisted he 
must st'll have been absolutely the most 
girlish-looking boy-child in either of the 
vast armies, so slender, so touchingly little, 
and withal looking more like a budding 
poet than even an unfledged fighter. Nev- 
ertheless, for three years he fought, and of 





all services in the world, in Forrest's Cav- 
alry; rode, fought and starved, with a 
record that does him as much honor as any 
artistic or philanthropic achievement of his 
famous after-life. 

Biographical facts have not necessarily 
much to do with personality, but that 
soldier-career of the young Cable is a 
real light on the man; war is a black thing, 
but it can prove the quality of a man’s 
manhood as it is hard to do in piping times 
of peace. 

Other bits of biography from the next 
few years help to outline the portrait. It 
shows at once his flexibility and his moral 
courage (dearest of braveries), that after 
the war was over he took issue with 
Southern public opinion on such a sore 
subject as the treatment of the negro. He 
was not alone among Southerners in his 
convictions, but he was all but alone in 
his announcement of them at that time. 
Only those who knew the Old South can 
measure his courage. 

Yet it was in the midst of such strains 
and antagonisms that he was gathering 
the material for and painting the first of 
those tender, penetrating, sympathetic pic- 
tures of Southern life that are still un- 
rivaled for attraction as well as for fidelity, 
unrivaled at least by work from any other 
hand. So you see, with Cable, convictions 
do not blind the sympathies,-and neither 
do sympathies hoodwink the moral per- 
ceptions. People who can feel no kindness 
for “the other side” and see no wrong 
in their own are puzzled by such non- 
partisan activities, but after all it is only 
a question of good moral and emotional 
eye-sight. Partisans are the more puzzled 
in Cable’s case because it is not his way 
to try to look in all directions at once in 
one statement, or in one mood. He has 
confidence, as others come to have, in his 
power to turn his eyes when the time 
comes. 

That is what I mean by his flexibility, 
and it is a wonderfully valuable element 
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The Home of George W. Cable 


At Northampton, Massachusetts 


in a make-up where various qualities do 
certainly make for rigidity. 

The creator of so many gay and careless 
people is himself akin to the stern old Puri- 
tans, as well as to his light-hearted brain 
children. A little difference in his make- 
up and the Puritan might have crushed 
the artist. Perhaps even a difference in 
his history might have done it. At least, 
all his readers must rejoice that it was not 
till after he was a “kent” man and had 
given us Old Creole Days and The Gran- 
dissimes, that he left New Orleans for 
that home in Northampton where he has 
now lived nearly thirty years. 

He could not have spared the New Or- 
leans atmosphere from his life any better 
than we could dispense with it in his 
books. 

How little its irresponsible gayeties 
were likely to demoralize him is. shown 
by an incident of his early career as a 
bread-winner. Doubtless it looked like an 
event to him at the time of that incident. 
The ex-cavalryman went into newspaper 
work, congenial work, work in which he 
began quickly, as you may imagine, to 





make his mark. Soon he was called on 
to go to the theater, naturally; fancy what 
a find his paper would have in such a 
dramatic critic! 

But Cable had scruples against the the- 
ater: he would not go, he could not go; 
and he gave up his position and went back 
to the dreary work of clerking in the Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

Yet he has lived to write for the theater, 
and that without becoming a whit less un- 
compromising, where a moral scruple is in 
question, than in his youth. It was like 
him to pay so heavy a price for his opinion, 
and like him to outgrow it. 

“Thank God! I have a mind | 
change,” he has been heard to say. 

Most of us canvass questions of right 
and wrong mainly in the light of public 
opinion, and it is easy for us to see a nar- 
row asceticism in this early judgment of 
the theater. It is easy for those who pat- 
tern themselves by other people to make 
their opinions the usual width; to fight out 
questions of right and wrong for yourself 
in your own conscience is a very different 
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exercise, and inevitably leads to odd varia- 
tions from the standard gauge. 

But ascetic Cable never was. He never 
suffered from a tendency to condemn the 
theater or anything else just because it 
was pleasant. He was in his youth, as 
now, a whole theater in himself. One of 
the celebrated family quotations is from 
his eldest child, who, when she was four, 
turned away from some proffered enter- 
tainment to seek her father, declaring: “No 
one’s so funny as fa’ver.” 

Truly she was not likely to find any one 
—by turns, or altogether—so funny or so 





Mr. Cable’s Study 


At Northampton 


pathetic, or so thrilling, or so intellectually 
stimulating. 

No, it was not asceticism that was likely 
to draw him from the service of art, but 
an entirely different thing, a passion for 
direct combat with evil and for good, 
whereas it is by indirection that art puts 
down the one and lifts the other. He has 
never been able to close his ears to the 
bugle call for the straight fight. 

Once when some one was urging him 
to write more fiction, to drop everything 
else and do that, he replied with energy: “I 
shall never live without trying to do some- 
thing for my neighbors.” Now, he does 
not really think good art is of no service 
to the world—far from it; and for others 
he would think it right enough that they 
give all the freshness of their ardor to 
their art; for himself, being an artist 
simply does not satisfy; he stifles unless 
he can work directly for the poor, the 
downtrodden, the intellectually disinher- 
ited. To such work has always gone a 


large part of that incredible energy which 
a frail body generates so unceasingly and 
mysteriously. Perhaps the body only dis- 
tributes it, and it is generated in the soul. 

A smaller artist so occupied with social 
and ethical questions would have let his 
art become sermonized, but not Cable. 

I fancy he has never had any tempta- 
tion that way; his creative instincts are 
too sound. He does not muddle one way 
of looking at things with another, even 
when both are recognized as valuable. 

[ remember a characteristic fragment of 
conversation that illustrates. 

Once when he was speaking with almost 
fiery impatience of the superstition of 
some woman who would not walk under 
a ladder or who had hysterics because a 
bird flew into the room—some such thing 
—his interlocutor said: 

“But you were so sympathetic, so 
amused when you wrote about Aurore’s 
and Clothilde’s superstitions!” 

“Doubtless I’d be amused and sympa- 
thetic if I were writing about this lady,” 
flashed the answer; and without further 
explanation on that point, he continued his 
emphatic statement of the very real evils 
of superstition, superstition genuine and 
influential, as he has known it all his life. 

After all, the explantion is easy. 

The missionary spirit wishes to change 
things for the better; the artist is an artist 
(most primary of all reasons) because he 
enjoys what is. The inconsistency is not 
necessarily a conflict; it may, it ought to 
be, as it is with Cable, a balance. It is a 
paradox of experience that in some degree 
is necessary to any sane conduct and en- 
joyment of life. 

Which reminds me of another conver- 
sational gleaning that is apropos. “Dig 
deep enough anywhere in life,” said Mr. 
Cable, “and you will find a paradox”; and 
he went on to quote: “He that loseth his 
life shall find it,’ “When I am weak, then 
am I strong,” “The foolishness of the wise” 
ending a wonderful kttle disquisition 
with a pat, characteristic figure I will 
quote to close this inadequate glimpse of a 
wonder fully efficient and inspiring Ameri- 
can citizen who is also one of our greatest 
artists. 

“A paradox,” he declared, with a gay 
triumph in his own figure, “offers the two 
handles we must have if we are going to 
get hold of some weighty truths.” 








Through Halls of Spring 


By Isabel S. Mason 


Fas OME, press thy cheek to Nature’s heart, 

« Come, breathe her breath divine, 

~ And see the bloodroot blossoms gleam, 
Their stars upon her shrine. 





















Where’er the arch of branching trees 
Uplifts to meet the skies ; 

Where’er the birds their matins sing, 
Her temple doth arise. 


And o’er the moss-encrusted rocks 
Her altar steps are seen, 
Enameled with anemones 
Upon the fragrant green. 


Her sacred aisles are studded o’er 
Agleam with chrismal dew; 
And pink, wild honeysuckle shuts 

Her chancel-rail from view. 





Come, press thy cheek to Nature’s heart, 
Come, feel her pulse aglow, 

Come, worship at the Shrine where Dryads 
Worshipped long ago. 


The First Day of Spring 
By Norma Bright Carson 


il FELT the Spring in the air to-day, 


And it made my heart bound and leap ; 
There came a vision of joyous May, 
Of June’s red roses I had a peep. 


‘ 
I saw a bird on a bare, brown tree, 
It chirped a low, glad note; 
As if it, too, wished to make a plea, 
‘ And for Spring’s quick coming now cast a vote. 





I heard a child give a joyous cry 
She had found the first wild bloom: 

I heard an aged man’s deep-breathed sigh 

As the first warm sunlight flooded his room. 





Academy Pictures 


Portrait of Miss Townsend 
Painted by John S. Sargent 


From the One Hundred and Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arte. 
Open from January 30 to March 14, 1909 
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Early Morning—Boulogne 
Painted by Edward W. Redfield 


Main Street Bridge, Rochester 
Painted by Colin Campbell Cooper 
From the One Hundred and Fourth Annual Exhibtion of the Peansylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
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Ingersoll’s Tribute to Burns 


This hangs in the Burns cottage at Alloway 









Photograph by N. B. Carson 


The Birthplace of Robert Burns 


Alloway To-day 


A Triumph in Landscape Gardening 


O visit Glasgow and omit Allo- 
way were to miss one of the 
prettiest short trips that Scot- 
land has to offer, and to 
forego one of the most pleas- 

ing spectacles in the way of a literary 
landmark that is to be found in all the 
British Isles. To neglect this were like 
going to Edinburgh and forgetting to ride 
on to Melrose and Abbotsford. For the 
birthplace of Burns and the home of Scott 
hold an almost equal importance in the 
regard of the Scotsman, and the one is 
publicly cherished even as the other is 
privately equipped for display. 

All Ayr is sacred to the memory of 
the author of “Tam o’ Shanter” and “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” The railway 
station is one huge center of advertise- 
ment; you are scarcely out of it ere you 
are confronted by Lawson’s magnificent 
statue, set high in the midst of a generous 
square, the very railings of which are in- 
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By Norma Bright Carson 


scribed with the monogram “R. B.” It is 
sufficient testimony to the love in which the 
Ayrshire people hold their poet that his 
life-sized figure in bronze should so domi- 
nate their principal city. 

Alloway, as we know, is a bare two miles 
out from Ayr. It makes a pleasant walk. 
if one has plenty of leisure, a delightful 
ride if one js pressed for time. The driv- 
ers of vehicles have learned their lesson 
well; their enthusiasm over the poet is 
genuine; their quotations are apropos. At 
precisely the right moment the whip is 
pointed toward the spot where supposedly 
Tam crossed the ford on the night of his 
wild ride; with a gracious air of hospi- 
tality they drive up before a spick-and- 
span little house on the roadway, and 
grandiloquently invite attention to the 
signboard which explains that this is the 
cottage in which Robert Burns was born. 

In January of 1759, when, in the tiny 
kitchen, now scrubbed to immaculateness, 
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the eldest son of William Burns first saw 
the light, the cottage itself and the sur- 
rounding countryside must have looked 
very different from what they do to-day. 
At that time Ayr was doubtless skirted 
round by fields and meadows and open 
lands, small farms for the most part, with 
the typical thatch-roofed cottage of the 
Scotch peasantry for a homestead, where 
Calvinism held full sway and the Devil 
and eternal torment were very live possi- 
bilities by way of experience. The road 
out from Ayr was not in those days the 
well-laid, excellentiy rolled drive which to- 
day leads into Alloway. Poor Tam, back 
from the grave, would surely find himself 
in a strange, strange land among the fer- 


tile, prosperous fields of the spaces be- 
tween the town and the village. Burns 
himself would never recognize the scene of 
his old haunts in the rows of splendidly 
equipped villas that now make up Alloway. 
The symmetrically trimmed hedges, the 
carefully laid out gardens, the prim, pre- 
cise terraces—these would surely astonish 
the gay, irresponsible poet whose existence 
has made them possible. 

Burns may have had a garden of his 
own. If so, it was meager. But what of 
the garden that now lies back of the cot- 
tage, that garden with its smooth, bright 
lawn, its background of blooming, fra- 
grant shrubberies, its tall, fine trees, its 





The Lawson Statue of Burns 


By the railway station at Ayr 


Photograph by N. B. Carson 





Alloway To-day 








The Garden of the Burns Cottage 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


even, cemented walks? Go a little dis- 
tance into the country, where no poet has 
immortalized the ground and made it 
sacred, where no Memorial Trust has pre- 
pared an artistic landmark, and you will 
find the rough-and-tumble cottage that 
gives Burns his more congruous setting. 
Where the thatch grows moss and blos- 
soms wild flowers, where the whitewash is 
smudged and darkened, where the floors 
are broken and rough, and the honest 


housewife smokes her pipe by the fire as. 
she gently rocks her cradle; where the 
open fire burns brightly but not richly and 
the kettle sings its song of welcome to the 
home-coming farmer—in such surround- 
ings one may picture Burns. Al!l the 
poet's wit would mock this excellent bit of 
artistry now placarded “The Birthplace 
of Burns.” 

This is not to say, however, that the 
Burns Memorial Cottage and Museum at. 





The Burns Museum 


Photograph by N. B. Carson 
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Alloway, nor again the Burns Monument 
a bit farther up the road, are failures. 
As monuments they are not so. In the 
cottage one finds many interesting relics; 
in the little museum, just across the gar- 
den, there are original manuscripts, early 
editions, and a variety of informing items 
and objects. There is Burns’ own Bible, 
inscribed in his hand; there are any num- 
ber of pictures and engravings that add 
no little to the knowledge, sum total, of 
the eager student who comes here to 
browse about and dream. ‘True, his fas- 
tidious taste may rebel at the commercial 
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songs, “My Highland Lassie, O,” “Bonnie 
Dundee” and “Auld Lang Syne,” could 
ever rest in peace among these modern in- 
ventions for the improvement of an old 
“home” site. 

The visitor to Alloway will naturally 
drive up to the “Brig 0’ Doon.” Here nat- 
ural beauty is again questionably enhanced 
by human instrumentation. One stands 
upon the “auld brig’’ and watches the lazy 
Doon water as it creeps below, but one’s 
meditations are sore perplexed by the fes- 


tive array of prosperous-looking tea 
gardens, with their tiny refreshment 





The Room in Which Burns Was Born 
The bed is in the right background, marked 


aspect of a postcard and relic table. Bisque 
busts of the poet that mutilate and mar 
his every feature, as we know them from 
authentic sources, will scarcely appeal to 
the admirer of “The Address to the Deil.” 
Miniature reproductions of the Burns 
Bible may fail to attract the seeker after 
an understanding of the Burns philosophy ; 
and even the more humble worshippers at 
the shrine of the man who penned “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” while they may 
not appreciate the incongruity of certain 
of these established projects for money- 
getting, will still certainly wonder how the 
spirit of the poet who sang those immortal 





houses and their conveniently disposed 
resting benches. As a park this is a pleas- 
ant retreat ; all that is picturesque in wood- 
land scenery along a riverside is here to 
be found. Above it, just across the road, 
and carefully enclosed, the Burns Monu- 
ment rests on an eminence. It is not a 
beautiful sculpture, despite its elaborate- 
ness; it has not the significance that would 
make it even approach the adequate; it 
has none of the humanity, none of the 
poetic personality, that characterize the 
bronze figure in the square at Ayr. But 
here again is a bit of a museum, one inter- 
esting relic being the Bible Burns gave to 
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“Highland Mary.” The whole place is ex- 
cellently arranged, beautifully managed, 
but they have not succeeded in capturing 
the inspiration of Burns to inhabit this 
magnificent edifice, these artistic garden 
spots created to commemorate his fame. 
But there are places in Alloway and 
Ayr, and the vicinity, that recall the poet 
more distinctly. There is the “Auld Allo- 
way Kirk,” for example, along the road 
a little way this side of the monument, and 
perhaps halfway between the birthplace 
and the old “Brig 0’ Doon.” Very ancient 
is this bit of ruin—four gray walls, vine- 
covered, a roofless sanctuary,  spirit- 
haunted, set amid dark trees, hemmed in 
among shadows, the central figure in a 
space of graves and moss-encovered tomb- 
quiet spot—one can 
Here Tam saw 


stones. It is a 
think of it at midnight. 


the witches dance their strange, weird 
numbers, as 


The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Near and more near the thunders roll, 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze, 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


* * % * * * 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillon, brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 

A tousie tyke, black, grim and large, 

To gie them music was his charge. 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl — 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That show’d the Dead in their last dresses; 
And (by some devilish cantraip sleight) 
Each in its cauld hand held a light. 





Tae Burns Monument at Alloway 


, 


Taken from the old “‘ Brig 0’ Doon’ 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 
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Alloway Kirk has stood as it stands to- have held unwarranted terrors, not for the 
day for many and many a long year. One sober Burns, but for that other creature 
needs not any rare stretching of the imagi- who has given shame to the name and 
nation to picture the wine-driven Burns fame of the greatest of Scotch singers. 





“* And vow Tam saw an unco sicht, ** Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
Warlocks and witches in a dance.” But left behind her ain grey tail.” 
—Tam o’ Shanter. —Tam eo’ Shanter. 
possessed of visions in the presence of this Up in the town of Ayr there stands 


grim, gray death-house. It is not our pur- “Tam o’ Shanter’s Inn,” and one can 
pose here to dwell upon those aspects in scarcely “do” Alloway without having 
the character of Robert Burns that con- one’s attention called to it. ‘This is a 
tributed to his undoing, but one cannot landmark that Tam’s fellows in a newer 
help feeling that the “auld kirk” must generation prize. And only a little dis- 








The ‘‘ Auld Alloway Kirk’’ 
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The ‘‘Auld. Brig’’ 


tance away from it we come upon the 
“Twa Brigs” that Burns made famous. 
Queer, was it not, that the prophecy 
spoken then should have already been ful- 








Tam o’ Shanter’s Inn 
Ayr 


filled? The “‘auld brig” is the original one 
as it stood in Burns’ day; the boast, “I'll 
be a brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn!” 
came true early in the nineteenth century, 








Ayr 


and the bridge that was the ‘‘new brig” 
then had to be replaced by one still newer. 

There may be some who will wonder 
why any one should quibble over the 
earnest efforts to make of Alloway a tri- 
umph in landscape gardening. We grant 
you that no one has the right to quibble ; 
it is a case of take it or leave it. The 
Burns trustees have doubtless done their 
best—the best that can be done when it 
comes to preserving the birthplace of a 
poet, to building an enduring monument 
to his fame. Alloway to-day typifies the 
esteem in which the Scotch people hold 
the great poet who voiced their thoughts, 
their aspirations, their every character- 
istic, in their own tongue. ‘They have done 
what they could to obliterate the memory 
of the man who failed to live as they 
would like to have had him live, but who 
did, nevertheless, sing in a fashion after 
their own hearts. They love the Burns 
of those tender, touching melodies which 
might have been composed on the harp of 
an archangel; they are desirous of for- 
getting the Burns who defied the law and 
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Burns and ‘‘ Highland Mary ’’ 
From a statue by H. P. MacCarthy 
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the Church and who could laugh their 
most sacred doctrines to scorn in the 
proud brilliancy of his wonderful but riot- 
ous intellect. They want to think of the 
tender-hearted Burns, who could so whim- 
sically sympathize with the field-mouse, 
the Burns who could cry—no matter how 
inconsistently — 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling 
smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their dis- 
traction wild? 
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Scotch melodies, something deeper, worthy 
our closer contemplation in his “Holy 
Willy’s Prayer,” his “Jolly Beggars,” we 
seek to find him i in his old haunts, the man 
and the poet. And though the convention- 
ality of the improved Alloway stifles his 
spirit, we may still discern the ghost of 
him haunting the open spaces about the 
“auld kirk”; we may find it along the 
Doon banks, and in the neighboring 
wooded places, and yet again among the 
gray stones of Ayr’s “auld brig,” or even 
lurking in the shadowy corners of the now 
famous Tam o’ Shanter’s inn. 

We may smile at the unctuous moder- 
nity that has tried to enshrine a poet's 
soul in sleek, tenderly nurtured gardens 
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Robert Burns’ Bible 


A reduced facsimile 


This was purchased by the Burns’ Monument Trust for £1500 


They want the Burns who could whis- 
per beautiful messages to “Mary in 
Heaven,” who could love gently, sing 
sweetly, preach eloquently. And, little 
by little, the world at large is viewing 
3urns from a new standpoint. Little 
by little, we are finding larger riches 
in him. And because there is something 
lovable in this Scotch Byron, something 
fascinating in his wild career, something 
infinitely pathetic in the story of his weak- 
nesses, yet something sublime in his simple 


and picnic places, but before the forces of 
poetry that have rebelled against such 
housing, and have taken up their abode in 
their own chosen places, we are awed. 
Who knows but that in the dead of night 
Tam continues to gallop madly down the 
roadway, while the lights gleam in the old 
kirk and the spirits hold their revelry 
amid the shadows? For then the tea gar- 
dens are closed; the greedy tourist is 
away; once more the spirit of poetry rides 
abroad. 
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Concerning the Comic Spirit 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HE Comic Spirit is an illusive 
factor in literary history; it 
is a deep and subtle principle 
in life. Raised from its Bac- 
chic origin, it has become the 

very core of sanity, it has become the true 
moral corrective of tragedy. Perhaps we 
are losing sight of this in our demand that 
a name cover many species, until at last the 
pure type is confounded with the hybrid. 

But, nevertheless, for richness of human- 
ity, for breadth of view, for deep under- 
standing, the Comic Spirit has a range that 
embraces a large sweep of life. 

To him who views the world aright, 
there is always the action and reaction, the 
tension and relief. In tragedy, the emo- 
tions are so powerfully involved that one 
is no longer able to measure the deviation 
from the normal view; but a real value of 
the Comic Spirit depends almost wholly 
upon our realization of how far we have 
deflected from the truth. We can only 
reach the latter state when we have ade- 
quately become informed of the former. 
We arrive at the pure comic when we have 
sounded the depths of full existence. 

. Now, this view of comedy has been lost 
to the present-day playgoer; most of our 
writers either avoid the subject as being 
too abstract for journalistic purposes, or 
else discuss new forms herded together 
under an old name. If we look into the 
philosophy of the matter, we find the psy- 
chologist too intent upon the physiological 
reasons as to why we laugh, and the meta- 
physician too loath to handle the subject 
in the concrete. Yet, in the scattered 
cases where writing has been done on the 
Comic Spirit, the humanistic aspect has 
been surely persisting, and its right to be 
regarded as the sane view seems justified 
in the light of accomplishment. 

Within the year, we have had evidences 
of an existing sense of the Comic Spirit 
among our dramatists and players. Mr. 
3arrie would approach very near to it, if 
his piquancy of outlook was not limited 
by an agreeable mannerism of narrative 
style. After a fashion, he defined the true 
comedy position when, in What Every 
Woman Knows, Maggie Wylie declared 





that no one could love her who couldn't 
laugh at her a little. 

When Mr. Percy Mackaye wrote 
Mater, his intention was to imbue Amer- 
ican conditions with the essence of com- 
edy, illustrating by way of political satire 
the fundamental note in life that “the test 
of love—and the best of love—is laugh- 
ter.” But at present his spiritual desire is 
more defined than his understanding of the 
body politic, and Mr. Mackaye’s Comic 
Spirit, as expressed, comes in flashes 
rather than in even flow. 

Mr. Paul Kester, essaying to make a 
drama from Don Qui.vrote, conceived his 
knight-errant in terms of situation rather 
than in terms of the rich defects of the 
character. In this latter respect, Mr. 
Sothern was the only one who approached 
Cervantes’ original conception—to picture 
the weakness of over-romantic chivalry, at 
the same time fully realizing perfectly the 
innate perfectness of the true gentleman; 
his acting raised Mr. Kester’s play, by 
enforcing the personal dignity of the 
character. 

Take what comedy you will, in which 
there flows any of the red blood of life, 
and, after analysis you will find that the 
Comic Spirit is not haphazard, is not shal- 
low, is not easy to grasp. One must be 
very near to life in order to feel it, and 
must have asked one’s self questions re- 
garding the eternal verities as well as have 
answered them. 

I have chosen to confine myself entirely 
to the Comic Spirit as affecting drama, 
realizing at the outset that we must not 
identify it exclusively with the stage, inas- 
much as we have Thackeray, Balzac, 
la Fontaine, Cervantes, Rabelais, and 
Chaucer richly entitled to consideration in 
the larger field. But I am taking the 
stage, for | am aware that, curiously, it is 
there that the fullest meaning of the 
Comic Spirit is in greatest danger of being 
submerged. ‘There are some audiences so 
regaled by the fun-making of Eddie Foy 
and James T. Powers—thoroughly clever 
as far as they go—that these same audi- 
ences do not see the sweet human defects 
that bring one to the verge of tears. Why 
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not, they argue, call "Op o' My Thumb 
a tragedy and be done with it? 

All is not gold that glitters, saith the 
proverb; which means, theatrically, that 
our stage is too filled with song and dance 
to comprehend the Comic Spirit. Mr. 
Mansfield never once builded upon our 
reaching the human and interpretative im- 
portance of Moliére’s Misanthrope. He 
planned simply to satisfy his own desire 
to add to the honor of the stage; he was 
not disappointed, for Moliére was not a 
popular success. Yet it is the duty of our 
critics to point the way to what the Comic 
Spirit means in the affairs of life. Our 
stage revivals are received with too much 
willingness to understand the archzologi- 
cal shroud and with no cultural perspec- 
tive to note wherein the unctuousness and 
live quality lay. It is part of the Univer- 
sity’s province to quicken the past. And 
so, I welcome Dr. Curtis Hidden Page’s 
translations of Moliére, not only because 
they are an aid to the English reader, 
but because in the lucidity of their 
style they are adequate for stage presen- 
tation, with practical and judicious ex- 
cisions. I believe it is given the audience 
to sense the essence of the comic without 
knowing why or how; this is seen in that 
instantaneous response of the reading pub- 
lic, for example, to Aldrich, to Mark 
Twain, to Holmes; and in the merry 
laugh over Uncle Remus. I see the Comic 
Spirit swell the meaty substance of Henry 
James’ sentences. It is not that the Comic 
Spirit is wanting, but that our vision of it 
has been warped by other forms which are, 
in comparison, even as paste jewels. It is 
surprising that we have so much of the 
richness of the comic in the face of news- 
paper supplements and musical comedies. 
We will have greater plays of the Comic 
Spirit just so soon as we are everywhere 
alive to its whole value. It were well for 
us indeed when we reach that stage of 
culture where we can grasp the humor of 
our faith without in the least relinquishing 
its sanctity. In deep reverence, I have 
heard portions of the Book of Mark read 
for the purpose of illustrating the rich 
essence of Christ’s humor. Comedy and 
right living are closely related ideas. 

At the beginning of a chapter on “Greek 
and Roman Comedy,” in Professor Mat- 
thews’ The Development of the Drama, 
the author attempts to indicate a terse dis- 





tinction between tragedy, serious drama, 
and comedy, basing the whole upon Brune- 
tiére’s law—which after all is only Brune- 
tiére’s restatement of the law of drama 
from time immemorial,—that all drama 
deals with the exercise of the human will. 
“Tf,” so writes Professor Matthews, “the 
obstacle against which the will of the hero 
finally breaks itself is absolutely insur- 
mountable, the Greek idea of Fate, for 
example, the Christian decree of Provi- 
dence, or the modern scientific doctrine of 
heredity, then we have tragedy, pure and 
simple. If the obstacle is not absolutely 
insurmountable, being no more than the 
social law, something of man’s own mak- 
ing, and therefore not finally inexorable, 
then we have the serious drama. If the 
obstacle is only the desire of another hu- 
man being, then the result of the conten- 
tion of these two characters is likely to 
give us a comedy. And if the obstacle is 
merely one of the minor conventions of 
society, then we may have farce.” 

These are merely perfunctory demarca- 
tions, with only one phase of the matter 
indicated; for in no way do the several 
definitions clearly denote the measurement 
of the comic or tragic clash with the norm. 
The ethical, moral value of laughter lies 
in the fact that it makes us more sane, by 
bringing more truly into relief, through 
some slight incongruity of motive or situa- 
tion, the benefits of the normal life. 
Throughout his discussion of Aristotle, 
sutcher is continually emphasizing the 
humanistic, philosophical view of comedy, 
which distinguishes the modern from the 
ancient. He lays stress upon Hobbes’ 
claim that “the passion of laughter is noth- 
ing else but a sudden glory, arising from 
a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity 
of others, or with our own formerly.” The 
high comic poet must taste of life healthily 
and see that it is good before he formu- 
lates a table of contrasts ; knowing life, as 
it is given the big man to know it, he 
allows himself to throw relations out of 
harmony to the point where he is in dan- 
ger of losing all hold upon the sane view. 

The Comic Spirit, therefore, represents 
one of the highest factors, if not the high- 
est, in life. From the modern standpoint, 
it approaches closer to the ethical demand, 
since it represents optimism rather than 
pessimism. ‘Comic emotion,” Dr. Guthrie 
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claims, “originates from the co-existence 
of a perception of incongruity and a per- 
sistent conviction, not probably more than 
half conscious and in all likelihood quite 
inexplicit, that in despite of such incon- 
gruity things are right.” 

The Greeks did not conceive the Comic 
Spirit in as pure a state as they did the 
Tragic Spirit; they could not wholly sep- 
arate it from the Bacchic on one hand or 
from the satiric on the other. ‘The ludi- 
crous,” as defined by Aristotle, “consists in 
some defect or ugliness which is not pain- 
ful or destructive;’ the Greeks denied 
tears to laughter: they well-nigh sacrificed 
sympathy ; there was some malice in their 
enjoyment of “discomfiture,” as Butcher 
so well analyzes. They did not look to the 
comic for a criticism of life in general; 
they narrowed to the individual, sacrificing 
the type; they satirized with no regard 
for sane restraint; to them the Comic 
Spirit dwelt within the lower types. 

As usual, we next turn attention to com- 
edy in Shakespeare as illustrating the rich 
humanistic view of character, devoid of 
buffoonery ; one finds the full value in the 
character of Viola and in that of Malvolio. 
Life is warm, replete in sunshine here, with 
no poisoned shafts, but ripe in sym- 
pathy with human foibles, in kindliness. 
Twelfth Night is Shakespeare’s midsum- 
mer in comedy, declares Professor 
Dowden. 

In a broad sense, Moliére is more nearly 
representative of the Comic Spirit than 
Shakespeare, although in a few instances 
the latter attained the pinnacle of pre- 
eminence. The former, however, clearly 
illustrates that perfection with which the 
comedy of manners, exquisitely represent- 
ing its age on one hand, may likewise em- 
brace a universal consideration. Scribe is 
Moliére perverted. 

“T can never care for seeing Things that 
force me to entertain low Thoughts of 
my Nature,’ wrote Congreve, in a letter 
concerning “Humor in Comedy.” Take 
this statement in consideration with the 
moral status of his theater, and we begin 
to realize that it was only through his 
grasp of the Comic Spirit that Congreve 
was preserved out of the general licen- 
tiousness of the time. He had the faults 
of his social environment; his genius rose 
above them, however identified with them, 
however shaped by them. Congreve means 





brilliancy of dialog, and a sense of comic 
values, as soon as you are able to realize 
that he represents also a certain phase of 
English dramatic evolution. Do you re- 
member Lamb’s essay “On the Artificial 
Comedy of the Last Century”? 

This is no simple subject that we are 
looking at so cursorily. Its proper consid- 
eration involves racial and national limita- 
tions and differences. What you smile 
over, I may not. What the English critic 
defines as Comedy, the German critic may 
deny; the one believes in a permanent 
effect of comedy, the other simply a transi- 
tory; to enforce this idea, Dr. Paul Hame- 
lius quotes Kant’s Kritik of Judgment, 
which defines “laughter as an emotion oc- 
casioned by the sudden resolution of a 
roused expectation into nothing.” 

Therefore, generally speaking, the Ger- 
man conception of comedy, as represented 
in Schlegel, is wild and lawless; and in 
true German manner, the philosophers, in 
especial Hegel, interpret the effect this 
“ignorance of self-restraint” has upon indi- 
viduality and its vital relations to life, to 
cause and effect. 

The book has yet to be written which 
will define the Comic Spirit in terms here 
suggested; the subject is so broad as to 
make the university worker hesitate. We 
want a vital discussion in which tendencies, 
racial and social, are indicated; it is not 
enough that individual plays be defined in 
the scholar’s manner. For the average 
reader is not familiar with plays of much 
wide diversity of range. That is why 
George Meredith is perhaps so little known 
to the general public as an analyzer of 
“comedy” in a special essay; it is full of 
learning, of great familiarity with stage 
history from the closet standpoint. He 
views his subject with the eye of the nov- 
elist. Yet his humanistic approach toward 
his discoursive point of view is replete 
with unerring appreciation of the true 
value. “To be an exalted variety,” he 
writes, “is to come under the calm, curious 
eye of the Comic Spirit, and be probed for 
what you are.” Again he proclaims that 
“Comedy is the fountain of sound sense,” 
all expressions of which are deeply con- 
ceived, and which, in themselves, refine 
even to pain. 

However incomplete our discussion, we 
have at least come to comprehend the jus- 
tice of accusing our stage of misinter- 
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preting the true, permanent function of 
comedy. We need a new nomenclature 
in order to divest the pure type of its con- 
fusing deviations. Because we have lost 
the rich meaning of comedy, we find it 
difficult, save in An Enemy of the People, 
to understand the Comic Spirit in Ibsen, 
and it is only by this realization that 
we will grasp the full significance of 
Ibsen’s optimism. Humor is innate; it is 
dependent as much upon a quick fancy as 
upon a quick response to the actual. 
Though it is not self-conscious, our efforts 
toward culture ignore the strength that 
comes from a general understanding of the 
Comic Spirit. Our American dramatists 
mostly reflect their humor as an external 
thing. Raise the taste for the true Comic 
Spirit, which saturates humanity first, and 
creates situation secondarily, and_ the 
American dramatist will become more vital 
in his whole effect. The Comic Spirit 
exists in our literature, but not so in our 


drama ; because, in bulk, our plays do not 
stand the test of literature. 

And yet, the theater-goer who thinks at 
all on these questions as to the essence of 
drama will feel that something big should 
eventually come from American humor on 
the one hand and from our national sanity 
on the other. Certainly, when the accom- 
plishment reaches us, it will be fraught in 
large measure with the Comic Spirit.* 


*In a consideration of Comedy, the general 
reader is referred to: 

An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit. George Meredith. Scribner, 
1905. 

Representative English Comedies. Edited by 
C. M. Gayley. Macmillan, 1903. 

Moliere. ‘Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
(2 vols.) Putnam, 1908. (Besides the excei- 
lence of the English versions, the books contain 
worthy introductory notes and a full Bibliog- 
raphy. We would have been glad to see some- 
where in these otherwise satisfactory volumes 
a fuller analysis of the Comic Spirit in Moliére.) 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. &. 
M. Butcher. Macmillan, 1907. 


Sonnet 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


(Written in a copy of Keats’ Poems.) 


ELOVED Keats, whose purpureal flame 
Burns clearly in the starry firmament, 


Sending its rays beneath my thread-bare tent, 


I bow before the greatness of thy name. 


Mayest thou shine before me as an aim, 

Guiding me on—when I am idly bent, 

Or when my force of strength and joy is spent— 
Unto the chilly. heights where dwelleth Fame. 


O, sweet, brief life, I bring thee laurel wreaths 
That shall not wither ‘neath the burning sun; 
Beloved Keats, thy pilgrimage is o’er, 
Not so thy mem’'ry ever living on; 


Far, far away I see a mystic shore— 


And I will trust, e’en though my sad heart grieves. 


















‘The Conquerors” 
After the Painting by Pierre Fritel 


By Charles Carroll Albertson 


B EHOLD the pageant of the warriors, led 
Three-front, with gleaming spears and guerdons high, 
Between long lines of bodies nude and dead, 
Beneath a heavy, frowning, vengeful sky: 


Foremost, the first of Caesars, whose strict hand 
Sceptered all Europe in one compact state ; 
And Rameses, of Egypt’s ancient land; 
And Philip’s son, of Macedon, “the Great.” 


Close following, the man who filled the world 
With fame and fear of France’s untamed arms, 
Till half a hemisphere arose and hurled 
Him from his throne, and stilled the wild alarms; 


And Genghis Khan, the Chief of Mongol hordes, 
Who smote the East with his unsparing rod, 

And Xerxes, Lord of Persia’s kings and lords, 
And tawny Attila, “the scourge of God.” 


And who are these that have so great a part 
In the world-drama glorious and long, 
That fill the vision of the eye of art, 
And live on histery’s canvas, and in song? 


Each was the monster of a soulless age, 
Whose passion was to desolate and slay, 
Urged on by lust of power, or greed, or rage, 
To fill with murder his remorseless day. 





And this each gained—the pile of skulls he built, 
A butcher’s niche in hatred’s Hall of Fame, 

A line writ red in needless blood he spilt, 

An earthly immortality of shame. 
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New Publications Announced for the Spring 


HILADELPHIA news for spring 
books is more significant in qual- 
ity than in quantity. ‘The most 
complete list comes from the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, which 

announces a new volume in the “French 
Men of Letters” series—Charles-Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve—together with a number of 
works of general interest, including Behind 
the Veil in Persia, by M. EF. Hume-Grif- 
fith; Portugal in 1908, by Ernest Old- 
meadow; Great Actors of the Eighteenth 
Century, by Karl Mantzius; and in fiction 
the following: The Woman in Question, 
by John Reed Scott ; The W inning Chance, 
by Elizabeth J. Budgette; Love's Privi- 
lege, by Stella M. During, and Lanier of 
the Cavalry, by General Charles King. 


* * x 


The New York publishers come forward 
with long lists, containing much of promise 
in addition to the usual average perform- 
ances that one must perforce expect. The 
John Lane Company will issue The Life 
of Joan of Arc, by Anatole France; The 
Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane 

Welsh; The Making of Carlyle, by R. S. 
Craig; The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century, by Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain; Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle, by 
Constance Hill; The Love Affairs of Na- 
poleon, by Joseph Turquan; Thomas 
Hood, by Douglas Jerrold; a book of sto- 
ries by the late Frank Norris, The Third 
Circle; and a novel, A Daughter of France, 
by Constance Elizabeth Maud. 


* -« * 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. we 
may expect an interesting volume, Peace, 
Power and Plenty, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den, and three new volumes in the splen- 
did “First Folio Shakespeare,” edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
The subjects are to be All’s Well That 
Ends Well, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
and Measure for Measure. 


* * * 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish fic- 
tion chiefly. New novels will  in- 
clude The Bronze Bell, by Louis Joseph 





Vance; The Alternative, by George Barr 
McCutcheon; The Girl and the Bill, by 
Bannister Merwin; The Whirl, by Fox- 
croft Davis; The Eternal Boy, by Owen 
Johnson; The Music Master, by Charles 
Klein; The Hand on the Latch, by Mary 
Cholmondeley ; The Glass House, by Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley; The Hands of Com- 
pulsion, by Amelia E.. Barr; and The Royal 
End, by Henry Harland. More serious 
works from this house will be Mr. Cleve- 
land: A Personal Impression, by Jesse 
Lynch Williams, and The Blue Bird, a 
new play by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
ok ok ok 


Two interesting publications promised 
by the Baker & ‘Taylor Company are 
A Child’s Guide to American History, by 
Henry W. Elson, and A Child’s Guide to 
Reading, by John Macy. 


* Kk *k 


Moffat, Yard & Co. have some note- 
worthy new titles—Old Friends, by Wil- 
liam Winter; Arminel of the West, by 
John Trevena; The Black Cross, by Olive 
M. Briggs; The Black Flier, by Edith 
Macvane; The Ring and the Man, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, and The Plotting 
of Frances Ware, by James Locke. 

e + 6 


Most of the new books from the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company are of a religious 
character, as, for instance: Mountains and 
Valleys in the Ministry of Jesus, by G. 
Campbell Morgan; The Gospel of St. 
John, in Dr. Morgan’s Analysed Bible; 
Practical Church Music, by Edmund S. 
Lorenz; Christian Science in the Light of 
Holy Scripture, by L. M. Haldeman; and 
two sumptuous books of combined travel 
and missionary interest—Peru, by Geral- 
dine Guinness, and Spain of To-Day from 
Within, by Manuel Andujar. 

*¢ « 


The Macmillan Company’s list is rather 
elaborate. It includes, among other things, 
The White Sister, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; The Romance of a Plain Woman, 
by Ellen Glasgow; Poppea of the Post 
Office, by Mabel Osgood Wright; The 
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Playhouse and the Play, by Percy Mac- 
kaye; The Melting Pot, by Israel Zang- 
will; The Oldest Epic, by Francis B. 
Gummere; The Roman Assemblies, by 
George W. Botsford; The Earth's Bounty, 
by Kate V. Saint Maur; The Life and 
Times of Laurence Sterne, by Wilbur L. 
Cross; Walt Whitman, by George R. Car- 
penter; Socialism, by John Spargo; A 
Valid Christianity for To-Day, by Charles 
D. Williams; and 4 History of New Tes- 
tament Times in Palestine, by Shailer 
Mathews. 


Some of the most important of the 
spring books will come from the presses 
of Charles Scribner's Sons. There will be 
The Chippendales, a novel by Robert 
Grant; England and the English, by Price 
Collier ; Siena, by Ferdinand Schevill; and 
a number of interesting volumes of verses, 
including Artemis to Acteon, by Edith 
Wharton; Semiramis and Other Plays, by 
Olive Tilford Dargan; and Artemision, by 
Maurice Hewlett. James Huneker will 
have a new volume, Egoists: A Book of 
Supermen, and one of the most exquisite 
pieces of modern literary criticism will be 
published in Francis Thompson's study 
of Shelley. An important sociological 
work will be The Churches and the W age 
Earners, by C. Bertrand Thompson ; other 
books of fiction will include The King of 
Arcadia, by Francis Lynde; The Butler's 
Story, by Arthur Train; In the Wake of 
the Green Banner, by Eugene Paul 
Metour; The White Mice, by Richard 
Harding Davis; and Mr. Justice Raffles, by 
FE. W. Hornung. 


One of the excellent books announced 
for spring issuance is a new biography of 
Charles Dickens, by Frederic G. Kitton. 
D. Appleton & Co. are the publishers. The 
same firm will bring out Special Messen- 
ger, an episode of the Civil War, by Rob- 
ert W. Chambers; 4 King in Khaki, by 
Henry K. Webster; 4 Year Out of Life, 
by Mary E. Waller; Our Village, by Jos- 
eph C. Lincoln; The Man Without a 
Shadow, by Oliver Cabot; Brothers All, 
by Maarten Maartens; German Literature, 
by Calvin Thomas ; Modern Educators and 
Their Ideals, by Tadusu Misawa; The 
Toll of the Sea, by Roy Norton; and The 
Master-Builders, by James E. Dunning. 


The Century Company announces a new 
book by Ernest Thompson Seton, The 


Biography of a Silver Fox. Further 
promises are made for Old Lady Number 
31, by Louise Forsslund; The Wiles of 
Sexton Maginnis, by Maurice F. Egan; 
Mr. Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice; and 
Merely Players, by Virginia Tracy. 


* *k 


Among the novels on the spring list of 
the John McBride Company are Hearts 
Are Trumps, by Alexander Otis; The 
Gipsy Count, by May Wynne; The Hawk, 
by Ronald Legge; Love Letters of Famous 
Poets and Novelists and A Book of 
Witches, by Oliver Madox Hueffer. 


The news of books to come from Indian- 
apolis (Bobbs-Merrill Company) includes 
The Man in Lower Ten, by Mary R. Rine- 
hart; and Loaded Dice, by Ellery H. Clark. 


Chicago sends word through A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. of The Delafield Affair, by 
Florence Finch Kelly; A Summer in 
Touraine, by Frederic Lees; The Summer 
Garden of Pleasure, by Mrs. Stephen 
Batson; and Making the Most of Our- 
selves, by Calvin Dill Wilson. 


* * * 


The Houghton Mifflin Company will issue 
Dragon's Blood, by Henry Milner Ride- 
out; Gamboling with Galatea, by Curtis 
Dunham ; On the Road to Arden, by Mar- 
garet Morse; Through Welsh Doorways, 
by Jeannette Marks; The Life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, by George E. Woodberry; 
Choosing a Vocation, “by Frank Parsons; 
Shakespeare and His Critics, by Charles 

Johnson; Studies in Christianity, by 
Borden P. Bowne; /s Immortality Desir- 
able? by G. Lowes Dickinson; and the 
Cambridge Edition of Dryden's Works. 


One special novel is promised by the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company—The 
Chrysalis, by Harold Morton Kramer. 


New books from Little, Brown & Co. 
will include The Strain of White, by Ada 
Woodruff Anderson; Jn a Mysterious 
Way, by Anne Warner French; 4 Royal 


Ward, by Percy Breebner ; and Red Horse 
Hill, by “Sidney McCall.” 














Henry Holt & Co. will issue The Run- 
away Place, a novel by Walter P. Eaton 
and E. M. Underhill; Less Than Kin, by 
Alice Duer Miller; The Lady of the 
Dynamos, by Adele M. Shaw and C. Beck- 
with; Fifty Years of Darwinism, and 
Builders of Spain, by Clara C. Perkins. 
. e« * 
From Harper & Brothers we may ex- 
pect the following: The Planter, by Her- 
man Whitaker ; a new edition of The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay; Personal 
Religion in Egypt Before Christianity ; The 
Teachings of Jesus, by Leo Tolstoy; and 
Three Plays of Shakespeare, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


Duffield & Co. will bring out Early Eng- 
lish Romances of Love and Early English 
Romances of Friendship in the “New 
Medieval Library.” The volumes are 
edited by Edith Rickert. From the same 
company will come Rachel Lorian, by Mrs. 
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Henry Dudeney; Svyrinx, by Lawrence 
North; The Cuckoo's Nest, by Martha 
G. D. Bianchi; The Gospel of Anarchy, 
by Hutchins Hapgood; Fame’s Pathway, 
by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor; and Elizabeth 
Visits America, by Elinor Glyn. 

* * * 

From Boston (The Ball Publishing 
Company) comes word of the following 
books soon to be published: The Hand of 
God, by Cora B. Stephenson ; How J Know 
that the Dead Return, by W. T. Stead; 
Vest Pocket -Limericks and Beyond the 
Borderline of Life, by Gustavus Myers. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. promise a new 
story by Rudyard Kipling, recounting a 
trip in an airship from London to Quebec 
in one night during the year 2000 A. D. 
The Night Mail is unique, at any rate, and 
Mr. Kipling has added certain new and at- 
tractive features. The book will be re- 
viewed in the May number. 


Spring 
By Isabel S. Mason 


NE came tapping at the door 
Of my heart to-day, 


And her voice was sweet as birds 
O’er the woodbine way. 
And her breath was like the breeze 
That in passing by, 
Paused to dream awhile in dew 
Where the violets lie. 


One came tapping at my door, 


“Peace!” I cried, ‘ 


‘be still.” 


“Age is mine. We walk the trail 
Down the. sunset hill. 
Thou do’est bear the buds of youth, 


All thy sky is blue. 


How could one so old keep pace 
With a nymph like you ?” 


But insistent still she tapped, 
Till within each vein, 
Rings the old, familiar call 
Of the Spring again. 
Magic colors bloom my path 
That her hand hath flung. 
Gone are Time, and Age, and Care, 


Spring hath made me young. 









Shakespeare 


Sculptured by John Quincy Adams Ward 


Now stands in Central Park, New York. We print this because April is Shakespeare's birth month 
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The Disorganized Book Trade 


ROFESSOR HUGO MUN- 

STERBERG writes from a typi- 

cally German point of view when 

he discusses “The Disorganiza- 

tion of the Book-Trade” in the 
current number of the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
Professor Miinsterberg complains that 
there is only one thing American that can- 
not be found in Europe, and that is the 
American book. So far he is correct in 
his premises ; the American book is not an 
important European commodity—for pre- 
cisely what reasons it fails so to be would 
necessitate a long and largely unprofitable 
discourse. However, the most serious 
charge that Dr. Miunsterberg brings 
against our book trade is not this which 





relates to European supplies. He goes 
further, and says: 


The American book to a high degree is not 
less a failure in our own country; here, too, it 
does not really reach the readers. Of course, 
the American buys many books, and pushes the 
latest novel to its third hundred thousand, but 
no one who watches the selection closely can 
doubt that haphazard methods determine the de- 
mand and supply, and that superficiality and 
aimlessness prevail; and the guilt for all of it 
lies in the disorganization of the book-trade. 


What changes, you may ask, would this 
good professor have the booksellers intro- 
duce by way of reforming this so de- 
generate book trade? His ideas for 
reorganization are purely theoretical. For 
instance, he maintains that the publishers 
ought to band together and establish large, 
beautiful book stores in every city of any 








The Summer Home of Mrs. Margaret Deland 
On the banks of the Kennebunk River, Maine 


Courtesy of “Country Life in America”’ 
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size, just as the united cigar companies 
establish cigar stores; these stores should 
have as important a function as the public 
libraries. This method would naturally 
put the small bookseller out of business en- 
tirely—the very thing that the publishers 
have tried to prevent. This being Amer- 
ica, and a free country, certain kinds of 
German organization methods are scarcely 
practicable, least of all this which Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg proposes. It is a ques- 
tion whether Dr. Munsterberg knows 
American bookshops with any degree of 
familiarity. At least his narrow range 


of vision would seem to point to a lack of 
knowledge on this very point. 


An Interesting Item 


Mr. William Harden, of the Savannah 
Public Library, writes to the editor of 
THE Book News MonruLY concerning an 
interesting incident connected with “Ik 
Marvel's” Reveries of a Bachelor. To 
quote from his letter: 


Donald G. Mitchell had one admirer here who 
was so delighted with the Reveries that he ob- 
tained permission of the author to issue a special 
edition of it, limited to twelve copies, “executed 





Mrs. Deland’s Summer Home 


The white birch was brought in from the woods by Mr. Deland and was utilized to make 
a garden seat 


Courtesy of ‘‘ Country Life in America ”’ 
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in the highest style of the printer’s art.” This 
friend was Mr. George Wymberley-Jones De 
Renne. The book is one of the series of 
“Wormsloe” publications—so called from the 
home of Mr. De Renne, near this city (Savan- 
nah). ‘The series comprises a few books which 
this gentleman thought worthy of being repro- 
duced ‘n special and very limited editions. Of 





Monhegan 


Where Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee have their 
summer home. The picture shows Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee in the distance. Mrs. Lee 
has a new book, Simeon Tetlow’s 
Shadow, which is reviewed 
in this issue 


these publications one contains twenty-one cop- 
ies; another, forty-nine copies; another, nine- 
teen; the fourth, forty-six. It seems that Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor contains the smallest num- 
ber. 


The Death of James MacArthur 


It was with deepest regret that we 
heard of the death of James MacArthur, 
literary adviser to Harper and Brothers. 
Mr. MacArthur has been a frequent con- 
tributor to THE Book News MONTHLY, 
and is remembered as a good friend, even 
aside from his literary ability and reputa- 
tion. It was he who dramatized Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, and he who pre- 
pared The Christian Pilgrim from The 
Pilgrim's Progress. 





Mr. MacArthur was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1866. He came to America 
in 1888. He was connected with the house 
of Dodd, Mead & Co. up to 1900, after 
which he went to London to represent 
Doubleday, Page & Co., coming back in 
1901 to take up the work with the 
Harpers. He had written several plays, 
and was generally recognized as an author- 
itative dramatic critic. He died in New 
York City on February 11. 


Russell Sturgis Dead 

Another death that occurred on Feb- 
ruary If was that of Russell Sturgis, 
the well-known architect and author. Mr. 
Sturgis was seventy-three years of age, a 
Marylander by birth, a New Yorker by 
training. He designed many important 
buildings, and had to his credit a long list 
of books, including: European Architec- 
ture, The Appreciation of Sculpture, The 
History of Architecture. 





David Graham Phillips 


Author of The Fashionable Adventures of 
Joshua Craig 
From a recent photograph 
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Day Allen Willey 

Mr. Day Allen Willey, of Baltimore, 
who contributes to THE Book NEws 
MonrTuHiy from time to time, is perhaps 
the most prolific and successful free-lance 
writing in this country. He claims to have 
done six hundred thousand words in a 
year, the equivalent of six full-fledged 
novels. ‘This is a record of some worth, 
insomuch as Mr. Willey’s work is accu- 
rately and carefully prepared. 





Still Another Novelist Dead 


Will Lillibridge, author of Ben Blair, 
died recently at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Mr. Lillibridge was by profession a den- 
tist, and he did his writing in the evenings. 
It was this strain of extra labor that killed 
him. 

The A. C. McClurg Company will pub- 
lish what is probably Mr. Lillibridge’s last 
novel, The Dominant Dollar, a novel that 
promises excellent things. 


Nohant: the Chateau of George Sand 


From Mrs. Wharton's A Motor Flight through France 











The Modern Readers’ Chart 





Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
From 900 to 1200 A. D. 


HE arrival of the tenth cen- 
tury sees the world at large 
reorganizing itself. In Church, 
in State ‘and in Society the 
foundations are laid upon 

which will be built the story of many com- 
ing centuries. The Oriental incursions fail 
to sustain a substantial foothold and the 
Arab and the Turk gradually draw away 
from the West; but the Norseman fuses 
with the Latin, the Greek and the Celt; 
together, the once warring races begin to 
act in concert, and together the mingled 
men of many minds work out their salva- 
tion and introduce modern history. 

All the uplifting influences of develop- 
ing civilization come into full play, and 
Christian ideals, Christian ethics and 
Christian literature have a distinct effect 
in a Christianized Occident. The Church 
takes the place of the Empire; the Pope 
is the actual Emperor; and in politics, in 
family life, in literature and in art 
Christian ideals and Christian customs 
set the example for the rest of the world. 
It is true that much may be said of the 
mundane spirit that permeated the policy 
of the militant Church; it is true that from 
our present it is very easy to look back 
and criticize the many foibles, the many 
wrongs committed in the name of the 
Christian religion; but it is none the less 
true that the Church, as it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages, was so far ahead of what it had 





been through paganism and under the Em- 
pire, that, to the fair mind, the splendid 
strides toward progress more than over- 
balance the remnants of the old habit of 
cruelty and domination. 

One outcome of Church supremacy was 
the Crusades, and the Crusades, with all 
their weaknesses in full view, were the 
first step toward trade, toleration, temper- 
ance and modern integrity. For almost 
two whole centuries Europe engaged, at 
intervals, in those journeys into the Far 
East that resulted in practically nothing on 
the surface of things political. When the 
last venture in 1270 saw Saint Louis of 
France dead of the pestilence in the for- 
eign clime and Prince Edward of England 
baffled and returning home, the Holy Land 
was once more in the grasp of the Mo- 
hammedan, and “the Unspeakable Turk” 
was the triumphant foe of the eager Chris- 
tian. But the West could well afford to 
leave the East to the Orientals; the Cru- 
sades had served in many ways, and the 
service could never be recalled. The first 
effect was the coherence of the European 
peoples; those mutual interests, courte- 
sies and obligations, which later on in the 
seventeen-hundreds showed themselves so 
powerful a tie for the thirteen colonies 
lying along the Atlantic coast in America, 
began their work here. The human obliga- 
tions and benefits soon made themselves 
felt; before long trade won its civilizing 
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way, not only among the different Western 
peoples, but it laid its solid roadbed be- 
tween the one-time foes and smoothed the 
path toward peace with the innumerable 
benefactions of mutual dependence and 
mutual trust. 

Beginning with fanaticism, the Crusades 
ended with friendliness; and upon general 
human friendliness, as upon a foundation 
of rock, the civilization of the later Middle 
Ages built up the static structure of the 
enlarging Renaissance. 

In the State, the strong sovereigns in 
France, England and Germany made stead- 
fast advance a regular thing; Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Frederick Barbarossa, 
Henry the Lion and Otho the Great—all 
left records of general progress. In Ger- 
many the Teuton arose once more in his 
might to make war upon the Latin; and 
the feud of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines 
illustrated again the deep-rooted opposi- 


Rulers 


England. 
Saxon Line, g901—1016. 
Danish Line; Canute, 1017—1035. 
Danish Line ; Edward (the Confessor). 
Normans; William I, 1066—1087. 
Plantagenets, 1154—12106. 
Henry II, Richard I, John. 
France. 
Carlovingians, until 987. 
Capetians, 987—1322. 
Hugh Capet, 987—996. 
Philip II (Augustus), 1180—1223. 
Germany. 
Carlovingian Line ends, 911. 
Conrad of Franconia, 911—918. 
Saxon Line, 91I9—1024. 
Henry I, 919—936. 
Otho (The Great), 936—973. 
Franconian Line, 1024—1125. 
Henry III, 1039—1056. 
House of Hohenstaufen, 1138—1254. 
Frederick Barbarossa, 1152—1199. 
Byzantine Empire. 


Macedonian Line. 
Zoé and Theodora, 1028—1056. 





tion of the two antagonistic views of life. 
The sturdy Germanic man fought hard for 
his personal freedom; and the tenacious 
Latin, of the old Roman type, strove just 
as hard for dominance, in this case for the 
supremacy of the Pope over the Emperor. 
Neither side won finally ; neither lost ulti- 
mately ; but as was the case with the Cru- 
sades, both forces acquired many things 
through compromise that were better for 
the future than could have been possible 
through victory for either ideal. 

In literature the record shows growth 
everywhere ; the Christian Fathers are fol- 
lowed by the Scholastic Philosophy, it is 
true; but the great Universities come into 
life; the great literatures of the later day 
are born; the Troubadours, the Trouvéres, 
the Jongleurs, the Meistersingers, the Min- 
nesingers, one and all awaken and nourish 
the infant culture of the fusing races; 
the Chansons, the Chronicles and the 



































Events 


Universities of Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna, etc., arise in 12th cent. 

Northmen settle in France, 912. 

“Assassins,” fl. 12th cent. 

Seljukian Turks establish Empire in 
11th and 12th cents. 

Golden Age in Persian literature. 

Holy Roman Empire founded, 962. 

Russia Christianized, 980. 

Normans conquer §. Italy, 1054. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, 12th cent. 

Norman Conquest of England, 1066. 

Christians take Jerusalem, 1099. 

The Crusades, 1095—1272. 

Knights Templars arise, 1124. 

Italian City Republics Arise. 

League of Lombardy, 1167. 

Thomas a Becket assassinated, 1170. 

Peace of Constance, 1183. 

Acre surrenders, II9I. 

Waldenses arise, 1175 (about). 

Saladin retakes Jerusalem, 1187. 

The Byzantine Empire Declines. 

Latin Empire Re-established, 1204 

Papal Power Supreme 
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Lyrics of the wandering singers enrich and 
adorn the West, while in the East Persia 
has a second Golden Age and Omar Khay- 
yam writes his brilliant Rubaiyat, which, 
in the twentieth century, are found to be 
at one with the freest stretches of fearless 
modern thought. 

In art, as in language, the expression 
was Romanesque; architecture overshad- 
ows all other branches of work from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century; and al- 
though sculpture and painting show signs 
of life, the results are beginnings more 
than achievements, except in Italy, where 
the Renaissance had its first great flower- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most significant sign of the 


times is seen in the general social world 
of daily living. Chivalry was at its best 
and chivalry meant the approach of femi- 
nine influence upon the world, the attempt 
to realize the feminine ideals as well as the 
masculine attainments. In the tenth cen- 
tury Arabic notation was introduced into 
Europe ; musical notes were invented in the 
eleventh; the sugar-cane and the wine- 
press arrived in Italy; glass windows were 
used in England in the eleven-hundreds. 
Paper. made from cotton, clocks, carpets, 
windmills, all came one by one, and, at last, 
the frowning shadow of the Dark Age 
rolled away and in its place there came to 
light the first faint promise of the ap- 
proaching Renaissance. 





Literature, Art, Etc. 





Anglo-Norman literature flourishes, 
1066—1250. 

CHANSONS DE GESTE, IIth cent. 

Firdusi, 935—1020. 

Peter Damiani, 988—1072. 

Guillaumede Champeaux, 12th cent. 

Omar Khayyam, d. 1123. 

THE SAxoN CHRONICLE to 1134. 

Abélard (Pierre), 1079—1142. 

William of Malmesbury, 1o90—1143. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1100—1154. 

Henry of Veldig, 12th cent. 

ScHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY, 12th cent. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 1084—1155. 

Arnold of Brescia, 1100—I155. 

Peter the Venerable, 1094—1156. 

Peter Lombard, 1100—1164. 

Wace, I100—1175. 

Layamon, c¢. 1200. 

Saxo Grammaticus, c. 1200. 

The Ormulum, about 1200. 

THE TROUBADOURS, II100—1400. 


THE TROUVERES AND THE JONGLEURS, 12th 
cent. 


THE MINNESINGERS, 12th and 13th cent. 
The Meistersingers, 1200. 

The Rhyming Chroniclers, 11th cent. 
Romanesque Art, 800—1200. 





Celebrities 





Rollo, d. 931. 

Luitprand, 920—972. 

Sylvester II (Pope), 999—1003. 

St. Margaret of Scotland, c. 1054. 

Macbeth of Scotland, d. 1057. 

Gregory VII (Pope), 1073—1085. 

Malek Shah, 1072—1092. 

The Cid, 1040—1099. 

Urban II (Pope), 1088—1099. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 1058—1 100. 

Roscelinus, ¢. 1050. 

Ingulph, 1030—1 109. 

PETER THE HERMIT, 1055—III5. 

Mathilde of Tuscany, 1046—1115. 

Anselm, 1050—I117. 

Hassan-ibn-as-Sabbah, d. 

Saint BERNARD, I10QI—I1I53. 

Mathilda (“Empress Maud”), 1102— 
1167. 

Héloise, 1099—1164. 

Peter Waldo (Valdez), c. 1170. 

Thomas a Becket, 1118—1170. 

Lambert le Bégue, d. 1187. 

Henry of Blois, 1102—1171. 

SALADIN, 1137—I193. 

Henry the Lion, 1129—1195. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 1122—1204. 


1124. 











HE Jewish Publication Society 
of America proposes to bring 
out a series of commentaries 
on the books of the Holy 
Scriptures. This series is in- 

tended for the teacher, the inquiring pupil, 
and general readers who are seeking help 
in obtaining an understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. These commentaries are to be writ- 
ten, of course, from the Jewish point of 
view. The writers recognize the advance 
which has been made in late years in Bibli- 
cal knowledge, through the discovery of 
ancient monuments and records, and they 
draw also from the rich treasure of Jewish 
literature. 

These commentaries are constructed on 
the models of the best modern Christian 
commentaries, with an introduction to each 
book and notes on the text. The transla- 
tion will follow as far as possible the Eng- 
lish version which is now being prepared 
by Jewish scholars, based on the historical 
English versions, with only such changes 
as represent more correctly the accepted 
Hebrew text. The Commentary on the 
Book of Micah, by Max L. Margolis, is 
the first of the series to be published. 
(The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. ) 

* * * 

The subject of missions has a high place 
in all Christian thought and study. This 
is one of the signs of the times which indi- 
cate still more earnest and intense mission- 
ary interest in the future. Missions in the 
Plan of the Ages, by Prof. William 
Owen Carver, aims to show that the 
foundation principles of the Christian task 
of world conquest are found in the Bible, 











not so much in the guise of a commanded 
duty as in the very life of the Christian 
faith. The book is therefore fundamental 
in its thought and teaching. The author 
shows the missionary idea in the Bible, 
defines the meaning of missions—to God, 
their author; to Jesus, their founder; to 
the individual, their agent; to the Church, 
their conservator; and to the world, their 
beneficiary. The book is full of inspira- 
tion as well as instruction. It cannot but 
help to make the missionary interest more 
enthusiastic and more effective. It will be 
a valuable book in mission study classes, 
which need to consider the authority and 
motive for missions as well as missionary 
fields and missionary methods. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. ) 


There would seem to be no need at pres- 
ent for new Bible dictionaries. But the 
Bible is a book of such vast importance, 
and in itself contains such treasures of 
sacred knowledge, that there is always 
room for any new book that helps to elu- 
cidate its contents or sheds fresh light on 
its pages. A Standard Bible Dictionary. 
just published, is in one large quarto vol- 
ume. This is one reason for the book. Al) 
the great Bible dictionaries are in a num- 
ber of volumes, expensive, and also con- 
taining such vast amounts of material as 
to be hard to use, at least by the ordinary 
3ible reader. The publisher of this new 
dictionary rightly claims that a work of 
much smaller compass will prove more 
convenient, and at the same time will meet 
all ordinary requirements. This dictionary 
is designed as a comprehensive guide to the 
Scriptures, embracing their languages, lit- 
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erature, history, biography, manners and 
customs, and all that will explain the 
Bible in any vital way. 

The editor-in-chief is Prof. Melancthon 
W. Jacobus, D. D., of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, assisted by a company of 
more than thirty of the leading Bible schol- 
ars of America and Europe. The greatest 
care has been taken in the preparation of 
every part of the volume. In this diction- 
ary the results of the latest researches and 
the best criticism have been used. Regard- 
ing this the publishers in their announce- 
ment say: 


The critical position of this new work differs 
materially from that of speculative criticism on 
the higher plane which characterizes most of the 
recent Bible Dictionaries, especially those that 
have been edited in a radical spirit attracted by 
novelty and so opposed to tradition that it may 
be said that they seek to build a new faith on 
the ruins of the acknowledged historical facts 
of Christianity. A Standard Bible Dictionary 
is necessarily committed to the acceptance of the 
approved facts of modern scholarship. Toward 
its still-debated problems it is open-minded, and 
it aims at the conservation of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity proclaimed and established 
in the message and mission of Jesus Christ. No 
attempt has been made to ignore what reverent 
critical scholarship has brought to light regard- 
ing the Bible. 


The dictionary has many features that 
will add to its convenience in use and to 
its value. The citations and references are 
chiefly from the American Standard Edi- 
tion of the Revised Bible. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company.) 


* * * 


Apt and Meet is the title of a helpful 
little book, by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Nichols, D. D., Bishop of California. . It 
consists of counsels to candidates for holy 
orders. The title is suggested by the sen- 
tence in the ordination service : “Take heed 
that the persons, whom ye present unto us, 
be apt and meet.” The addresses are full 
of wise counsels which, while meant pri- 
marily for divinity students of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, are suitable also 
for students preparing for the ministry of 
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other churches as well. Such topics as the 
following are treated: “Learning,” “Godly 
Conversation,” “Due Exercise of the Min- 
istry,” “The Man of God,” “Stewardship,” 
“Good Bodily Trim,” etc. (Thomas Whit- 


taker.) 
* *x* * 


Books on the Bible are continually com- 
ing from the press. One of the latest is 
The One Volume Bible Commentary, 
edited by J. R. Dummelow, M. A. The 
notes on the text are necessarily brief, in 
order that the whole Bible might be cov- 
ered. There are many special articles of 
interest and value at the beginning of the 
book. These include a General Introduc- 
tion to the Bible and Special Introductions 
to the various books. A series of articles 
is also included, dealing with some of the 
larger questions suggested by the Bible as 
a whole, for example: “Hebrew History, 
to the Exile,” “The Creation Story and 
Science,” “Genesis and the Babylonian In- 
scriptions,” “The Laws of Hammurabi,” 
“The Messianic Hope,” “Heathen Re- 
ligions Referred to in the Bible,” “Mira- 
cle,” “Inspiration,” “Bible Chronology,” 
etc. There are also maps, tables of coins, 
weights, measures. The results of modern 
Bible study, criticism and research are in- 
corporated. The preparation of this book 
has involved an immense amount of labor. 
A large company of scholars has been em- 
ployed as contributors. The greater num- 
ber of these belong to Great Britain, 
although there are also some Americans, 
including Profs. E. L. Curtis and C. F. 
Kent, of Yale University; Prof. L. B. 
Paton, of Hartford Seminary; Prof. G. L. 
Robinson, of McCormick Seminary ; Pres- 
ident F. K. Sanders, of Washburn College ; 
Prof. F. Palmer, of Andover Seminary; 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, of Harvard University. 
The book is of convenient form, not so 
large as to be difficult of use. It contains 
a vast amount of information on Biblical 
subjects which will make it a most useful 
and helpful guide for Bible students. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 



































E have come to expect some- 
thing unique from Mr. 
Snaith. His William Jor- 
dan, Jr. held an enviable 
place beside The Divine 
Fire. He now publishes a third novel— 
Araminta—very different from his others, 
but original in every way, and in respect 
to characterization decidedly Thackerayan. 

Lady Crewkerne, an elderly dame well 
past middle age, and a terrorizing element 
in London society, suddenly develops an 
Idea, which takes the form of a beautiful 
but impecunious niece, whose advent into 
the circle of metropolitan aristocracy is 
attended with no small degree of humor- 
ous episode and general sensation. 

“My name is Araminta, but they call 
me Goose, because I am rather a Sil-lay.” 
So this remarkable young woman intro- 
duces herself, and events prove her more 
than a silly, in spite of the fact that she is 
six feet in height, with a marvelous com- 
plexion, and that she is so like a Gains- 
borough portrait of her ancestress, Ara- 
minta, Duchess of Dorset, that she can sit 
for a copy of that picture. 

Socially Araminta is a success. She 
says nothing worth saying, but she looks 
beautiful always. And, given a sufficiency 
of cream buns, she is invariably amiable. 

However, just when my Lady Caroline 
has it all arranged for the girl to marry 
the exquisite Lord Cheriton, a youthful 
love affair crops up, and Jim Lascelles 
proves the only true match for Araminta. 

The book is a delightful comedy 
throughout. Mr. Snaith portrays his char- 
acters with just a touch of caricature and 
a light, pleasant laugh that admits even 


Araminta’* 


while it indulges their peculiarities. The 
reader has a charming time while meeting 
and discoursing with these quaint folks, 
from Lady Crewkerne and Lord Betterton 
down to Muffin and the atrocious ferret- 
pet of Araminta, the wriggly Tobias. 

Nothing startling happens, no excite- 
ments of any account ensue, but from the 
moment Aunt Caroline wakes in her four- 
poster on that day during which she con- 
ceived the Idea, until the day Jim Lascelles 
claims his beautiful but none too gifted 
bride in Saint Sepulchre’s Church on the 
first of April—even here Mr. Snaith has 
his little ironic laugh—the reader is kept 
interested, now in the arrival of Araminta, 
now in her first appearance at church, now 
in Jim Lascelles’ strenuous attempts to 
copy the Gainsborough; again, in the visit 
of Ragamuffin and the love affair of Jim 
and the Goose-Girl; every minute is used 
up in a mildly amusing entertainment from 
which one comes away refreshed by con- 
tact with these pleasant and supremely 
human people. It is like going back to a 
chapter of Thackeray or Mrs. Gaskell or 
Jane Austen. 


The Web of the Golden Spider* 


There is a touch of original talent in the 
general atmosphere of this novel. The 
plot is ordinary—buried treasures are fa- 
vorite figures in contemporary romance. 
But a man like David and a girl like Jo 
are not to be found walking the streets 
every night—not even in historic and intel- 
lectual Boston—nor are adventures such as 
those which brought about this romance 
common either in life or in fiction. This js 
whole-souled comradeship which grows 








*ARAMINTA. By J. C. Snaith. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 


*THE Wes OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER. By Fred- 
erick Orin Bartlett. Small, Maynard & Co. 








out of an evening encounter—and a mighty 
unconventional one at that—is a beautiful 
thing to contemplate, as is the love which 
it inspires, a love that carries David to 
South America at the risk of his life to 
rescue the girl whom he scarcely knows, 
and which is so manly and true and ex- 
quisitely pure that he lays no claim upon 
her until she has satisfied herself of the 
futility of the quest she set out upon and 
has realized that the father so long lost 
to her is to be lost in a far different way 
from that which she anticipated. 

There are portions of the tale that would 
lend themselves to a pruning, but on the 
whole it retains its interesting force, and 
a number of its scenes are not only clev- 
erly managed, but are portrayed with 
touches of insight and power that will keep 
them in remembrance. 


The Trailers* 


For a first novel this has several points 
to commend it. Miss Mason writes an 
excellent English; she has studied her sub- 
ject well and thoroughly before attempt- 
ing to utilize the material that she collected 
only through the observation of some 
years; and in finally putting her talents to 
the test, she has exhibited sympathy, feel- 
ing and a gift of romantic imagination that 
make her characters lovable and livable, 
and invest her settings with atmosphere 
at once appropriate and adequate. 

The story is one of Americans who jour- 
ney to Italy. The heroine is Italian born; 
her father is an American silk merchant, 
her mother a New York society woman. 
The girl goes in for settlement work, much 
to her mother’s chagrin and her father’s 
satisfaction. But her health fails, and, with 
two poorer cousins, she goes abroad, meet- 
ing, on the way over, the man whom she 
later marries. Her father fails in busi- 
ness; her mother has to forego her social 
exercises ; and Stella comes at last into her 
rightful heritage of love and a useful life. 

Miss Mason has lived much in Italy, and 
has been a sympathetic student of Italian 
life; she has also had a good deal of ex- 
perience in settlement work of various 
kinds, and this has counted for much in 
the writing of her book. 
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The Climber* 


By no stretch of imagination can this be 
considered an agreeable story. Mr. Ben- 
son has chosen to portray a type of woman 
that would have done credit to Thackeray, 
but one which, viewed in the light of com- 
panionship and congeniality, commends 
itself in no way to the reader who likes 
healthy-minded fiction. 

The scenes are English—partly in Lon- 
don, partly in a little community some 
miles away from the metropolis. The 
heroine is a poor girl, of good family, but 
no means, yet possessing much beauty, 
charm and wit, to say nothing of an inor- 
dinate ambition to shine socially. And she 
means to let nothing—friendship, love, 
happiness even—stand in the way of her 
achieving that which she has set her heart 
upon. Her success is brilliant up to a cer- 
tain point. By strategy she wins the love 
of a baronet of large means—a good if 
somewhat stupid fellow—who worships her 
until he discovers how foul she is at heart. 

Her downfall comes in the triumph of 
her femininity. In spite of all her plan- 
ning, her artful contriving, her care for 
details, her many schemes, she has a 
woman’s weakness when at last she finds a 
man who really attracts her. She does not 
love him—a woman like this does not know 
what love means—but she wants him as 
she has wanted no man. But he is the 
husband of her best friend, the cousin of 
her own husband. She has deceived every- 
body else; she now proceeds to deceive 
herself. But this plan does not succeed. 
Her husband realizes the danger; given 
sufficient proof to convict her, he secures 
a divorce, providing for her future in a 
generous and careful way. We leave Lucia 
in her girlhood’s home, bereft of husband, 
child and the establishment she so prided 
herself upon, with only the kind old aunt 
who loves her in spite of her shortcom- 
ings, but whose gentle ministrations do not 
avail to soften the hard heart or quell the 
turbulent ambitions. It is a life wasted, 
left poorer at the end than it was in the 
beginning, a hopeless case, in that experi- 
ence has seemed in no way to develop those 
finer traits of character that might have 
made a true woman of a wilful, selfish and 
artful girl. 





*Tue Traiters. By Ruth Little Mason. F. 
H. Revell Company. 





*THE CLIMBER. By E. F. Benson. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 











































Mr. Benson has done his work beauti- 
fully. It is the book of a writer who has 
the artistic sense, who is a master of prose 
style. But we wish he had chosen some 
tenderer, more idealistic theme ; that he had 
given us something pleasanter to remember. 


Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow* 


We can always count on Mrs. Lee for 
a book that has its lesson; though she is 
a homeopathic novelist and believes in giv- 
ing her medicine sugar-coated. 

Simeon Tetlow is the president of the 
R. & Q. Railroad. To quote the author: 
“It might almost be said that he was the 
road. Its minute ramifications and _ its 
great divisions were hardly more than the 
nerves and arteries that threaded Simeon 
Tetlow’s thin frame. And the orders that 
went out from the tiny office high up in 
the big block were the play of his flitting 
finger-tips upon the keyboard of the whole 
clanking system.” 

But though Simeon was not an old man, 
his great brain had already worn out his 
weaker body. This was the exasperating 
part of it—to have the mind to do things 
and not to be able to do them because of 
physical limitations. And this was where 
John Bennett came in. A heavy-faced 
boy was John; not very clever, but the 
tender care of an invalid mother had 
brought poetry into his life. His step was 
light ; his touch gentle; he breathed sweet- 
ness into the atmosphere about him. He 
became to Simeon Tetlow “hands and 
feet—almost, it might seem, lungs, and a 
few other useful, vital organs.” He be- 
came ‘Tetlow’s shadow, and then his 
savior. For a deeper and different kind 
of shadow was making of Simeon’s life a 
nightmare—the shadow of selfishness, the 
shadow of ambition that recognized no 
obstacle. Simeon had come to be a ma- 
chine; he needed to be made aman. How 
John accomplished this makes up the story, 
a tale full of purity and light, of tender 
pathos and delicate humor. One feels a new 
sympathy for one’s fellow creatures when 
the book is done; there is a new inspira- 
tion for the achieving of better things. 
Mrs. Lee is to be thanked for books like 
this. 





*SimEonN TETLOw’s SHADOW. 
Lee. The Century Company, 


By Jennette 


The Book News Monthly 


The Three Brothers* 


This is a new Dartmoor story, somber, 
gray, full of life’s tragedy and sorrow, but, 
happily, with a gleam of optimism toward 
the end that leaves a rather less unhappy 
impression than Mr. Phillpotts’ books 
usually leave. 

The people of Dartmoor take themselves 
and the world generally very seriously. 
They lack, for the most part, the saving 
grace of humor. When the selfish Cora 
jilts Mark, the young man hangs himself, 
and does it picturesquely, lest its effect be 
insufficient in force. 

Of the three brothers, one is ordinary; 
the second poses for a village philanthro- 
pist, and after death is proved to have been 
a cheat and a scoundrel; while the third— 
the least promising of all—develops from 
a harsh, taciturn man into a benefactor of 
large proportions and modest demeanor. 

The love stories count for little—they 
are concerned chiefly with the one girl, 
whose ambition to “do well” in marrying 
involves her in three separate romances and 
leaves her unmarried. 

The book moves slowly, in places al- 
most tediously. The descriptive parts are, 
as usual, rich in detail and forceful in 
attribute. Those who have cultivated Mr. 
Phillpotts will appreciate the finer points 
in the work; it will, however, scarcely 
be the means of making him new friends. 


Catherine’s Childt 


Catherine of Calais appears again in this 
story, now a widow, with one child, a 
daughter, who is heir to a vast English 
estate. Catherine’s adoration of her child 
makes difficulties in the young girl’s life, 
for she is a spoiled, over-indulged child, 
good fundamentally and very honest in her 
dealings, but wilful and capricious and 
somewhat restive under her mother’s cod- 
dling. Finally the girl is taken to London 
by a cousin, and while there is mad use 
of by a Frenchwoman to further a black- 
mailing scheme. The situation becomes 
tragic, but, once the mystery is solved, a 
pretty romance develops. It is a clean, 
entertaining little tale, very interesting as 
a picture of English life, and presenting a 

*THeE THREE Brotuers. By Eden Phillpotts. 
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masterly array of characters. Few readers 
will be disappointed in the tale if they are 
looking for something thoroughly enjoy- 
able without being sensational. 


One Immortality* 


No jewel ever glowed with such con- 
stant beauty as Venice. Enthroned on her 
islands, shining with historical grandeur, 
filled with the undying fame of art that 
centuries cannot dim, she seems the queen 
fit for the author to open the pages of his 
immortal love. Under the thin guise of a 
story, he puzzles out the riddle of the 
universe—love—as religion, for God is 
love: love that holds in balance nations; 
love as the secret of life, teaching men 
how to live, men working not for money 
alone, but because they love the work and 
put their hearts into it, and so living not 
only for to-day but for to-morrow—and 
all great to-morrows. To teach that, 
though “confused, pestered in this pinfold 
here,” life holds for us all a gift without 
price is the motive of the story. The high- 
est type of spiritual life is set forth, char- 
acterized by epigrammatic style, vigor of 
thought, depth of feeling, with sweetness 
and purity far above the usual modern 
writer; and we are made to see that love, 
like God, cannot be analyzed, and must 
be felt with the heart, not understood by 
the head. “You ask me what is love? It 
is that force that drains two drops to one, 
and in the end all to the sea.” There is 
only one love possible, and without it you 
have no soul. The things meant for you 
are inevitable, not necessarily marriage. 
That love is a cement, not self-interest— 
men bound in regiments by love of coun- 
try, women in sisterhoods, societies—all 
through the real religion of love shines 
out on every page. And it is a good book 
to put in the hands of the young, to see 
love before there is a taste of bitterness; 
and for the old to feel the romance, the 
strength, the gladness. Mrs. Holman tells a 
story of Salann and Zulamette, who loved 
on earth and did not know it. They died 
and went to heaven, and were placed with 
all the sky between them. They then real- 
ized their love, and could not bear the 
separation. They built a bridge of stars 
across the sky, and met at last to make a 
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burning sun. The bridge is still across the 
sky. We call it the Milky Way, and “love 
is the angel with the golden key that opens 
the gates of immortality.” 


Mayer and Son* 


This is a book of unusual interest, and 
presents a combination of circumstances 
comparatively new in fiction. The story 
deals with the position of the prosperous 
American Hebrew, who is presented in 
his best light, as model citizen, philan- 
thropist, expert financier, and loving 
parent. The reader is brought face to face 
with the real value of the Hebrew in the 
social, political and moral economy of the 
nation, a value generally allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

Max Mayer, the son of a grand old He- 
brew banker, loves the daughter of his 
father’s Gentile foe. The plot is of con- 
straining interest, giving a touch of politi- 
cal intrigue. It is entirely devoid of the un- 
pleasant features naturally to be expected 
in a novel dealing with a race problem. 

The real heroism of young Mayer, and 
the generosity of his father, who would 
not crush the enemy delivered into his 
hand, are cleverly shown, and deserve con- 
sideration, while the bravery of the crip- 
pled girl who is loyal to her former friends 
despite her father’s anger gives an espe- 
cially happy touch. 

This book is based upon a play of the 
same name written by Thomas Addison, 
and it will no doubt be one of the talked- 
of books of this year. 


David Brant 


Another new story comes to us from 
over the water which resembles very much 
the English village folk stories given us by 
Eden Phillpotts. The scene is laid in a 
fishing village, and the characters are all of 
the village type, but few members of 
learned circles can show such rare and 
wide understanding of human nature as 
does Simon Mold, one of the village 
Solons. 

David Bran, the hero, is a braw young 
giant, who loves two women at the same 
time, yet who, despite this inconsistency, 
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is brave and true, with a nature too broad 
for his conservative mother, who is pos- 
sessed of a will of her own that tries to 
drive everyone before it. 

The novel has two heroines, the women 
David loves, and it is hard to decide which 
is to be admired the most. 

Lou Trevarris is one of the strong, intel- 
lectual types of women who draw men’s 
souls despite their unfitness for the do- 
mestic hearth. She steadfastly refuses to 
marry Bran, in spite of his pleadings and 
her own deep love for him. She conjures 
up in her own mind the white-skinned, 
golden-haired beauty suited to be his wife 
and describes her to him. Circumstances, 
aided by the man’s mother, who hates Lou, 
bring such a girl to the village, and, 
against his own desire, Bran falls in love 
again, and, after severe mental struggles, 
Ihe marries sweet, fair-haired Kate, who is 
so well fitted to brighten his home and to 

‘bear his children, although he loves Lou 
-none the less when he does this. 

The two women become loyal friends, 
seach conscious of her own position in the 
heart of the man she loves, because both 
care possessed of the broad, generous heart 
that makes petty jealousy impossible. This 
is inexplicable to the old mother, who de- 
nounces Lou as a wicked woman, until cir- 
cumstances produced by her own bitterness 
place her under obligations to Lou, and 
after much village excitement peace reigns 
among them all. 


Maurice Guest* 

Old Leipzig, with its vivid pictures of 
musical students and their life, serves as 
the background whereon are painted the 
ambitions and the tragedy of Maurice 
Guest’s life. His father, kept back from 
the visions of his youth by poverty and 
lack of sympathy, accepting the common- 
place with all the color wiped out of life, 
is a pathetic figure. but escapes the 
degradation that marks step by step the 
downward course of the infatuated son. 
There is something exhilarating in the glad 
outsetting of the young man, in whom the 
smoldering fires of two generations burst 
into flame. He feels himself the voice to 
interpret the great artists—compelling 
fame and giving soul to brass and strings. 
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Wiping all the gray from his sordid life, 
with the capacity for work, with sound 
ideas and a clean life, we feel he should 
have done good. [Life’s laws are often 
arbitrary and force the bitter.] But a 
writer with the power of selection has no 
right to force the abundant, disagreeable 
details that sully purity and destroy sym- 
pathy. Maurice Guest neglects work for 
a pretty face and an atractive woman— 
no pure standards. From the outset the 
consequences are inevitable. He loves with 
the entire suspension of his moral judg- 
ment and home training, which love con- 
tinues after her selfishness, her deceit, her 
immorality, become to him offensively 
known. We are shown the processes by 
which degradation, like the slow progress 


of an organic disease, eats away the 
healthy body. Noble desires dwindle, 
and the last rag of self-respect and 
decency that clothed the well-trained 


Maurice Guest drops from him, and yet 
we are made to see that he, more than the 
average man, with a loyal friend like 
Madeleine, should have strength to pull 
himself up and stand on his feet. 

The modern story-teller revels in the 
power to break down all barriers, and be- 
comes repulsive. The ugly discord in the 
tragic, suicidal end of Maurice Guest is 
inevitable for the man who has sold body 
and soul for the satisfaction of the senses, 
but it fails to win the sympathy of the 
reader. 


The Story of Thyrza* 


Miss Brown writes with such masterly 
ease that she must be taken seriously, yet 
one must needs feel a regret that so fine 
a talent should be expended in so unpleas- 
ing a tale as this story of Thyrza. The 
book starts out with a great deal of charm, 
both in expression and characterization; it 
proceeds, however, to one of those impos- 
sible situations that rend the heart without 
satisfying the imagination. Thyrza as the 
mother of an illegitimate boy is a noble as 
well as a pathetic figure, but all Miss 
Brown’s art will not prove this kind of 
sacrifice to be a desirable consummation 
of a woman’s life. ‘ 

The book has much of strength, much 
of beauty and sweetness; it may be life 
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after a fashion, but it is that kind of real-, 


ism which does not strengthen one’s ideals, 
does not appeal to one’s sense of the fitness 
of things. Nathaniel Hawthorne made a 
masterpiece out of the theme used in The 
Scarlet Letter; one cannot deny that in 
spite of her unhappy choice of a story 
Miss Brown has done a magnificent piece 
of literary work. Only—it might have 
been so sweet and clean and untainted, 
whereas it has the tragic undertone 
throughout, the tragedy of a young girl 
seduced and deserted. ‘The situation is one 
that cannot be remedied either by pictures 
of sacrifice or of regnant motherhood. 
Thyrza is outcast, and not even Miss 
Brown can make her otherwise. 

This is the sort of book that throws 
about an immoral question a halo of right- 
eousness, and as such a story, coming from 
such a source, it is to be deplored. 


The Raven* 


This is the tragic tale of Edgar Allan 
Poe given a fictional setting. It deviates 
but little from the facts as they are gen- 
erally accepted, though Poe and his child- 
wife, Virginia Clem, are undoubtedly 
much idealized. Great stress is laid upon 
the luxury in which Edgar Poe was raised 
by the Allans, the indulgences that were 
heaped upon him, the consequences as 
they showed in the young man’s character, 
leading to his numerous follies and ex- 
cesses, and the final rupture that drove 
him from the Allan home. 

All the pathetic tale of the life in the 
cottage at Fordham, the terrible scene that 
attended Virginia’s death, are recorded, 
with detail and imagination that savor of 
the melodramatic. Poe’s later days are 
pictured; his madness of grief; the slight 
comfort that came through Helen Whit- 
man, and the final journey to Baltimore. 
That last day is horrible enough from 
a historic point of view; given as a part 
of a novel, it is indescribably heartrend- 
ing. It ends with the poet’s death. 

On the whole, it is an entertaining book, 
adding nothing of value historically, but 
providing a popular story of a fascinating 
character and of a dramatic career. 
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Mad Barbara* 


The puff and powder and flowered 
waistcoat days of Charles II were days 
of adventure and intrigue in English 
society circles. Mr. Deeping has contrived 
an exciting and on the whole a most di- 
verting story, of an unhappy, much- 
wronged maiden who has to be rescued 
and wooed by a hardy gallant who scales 
high walls, commits murder ruthlessly, and 
finally rides off in triumph with his sweet- 
heart. 

3arbara’s father was murdered by the 
man who loved her mother. It is with 
this same man’s son that the girl falls in 
love. But in the meantime the girl has 
vowed vengeance, and in order to save 
themselves the mother and her lover have 
Barbara pronounced insane, after which 
they incarcerate her in the tower of a 
lonely and ruined country house. Only 
after diligent searching does her lover dis- 
cover her whereabouts, and then begins the 
excitement, which results in a happy if 
somewhat climacteric dénouement. 

No one who wants enjoyment pure and 
simple can fail to appreciate this novel. 


The Bridge-Builderst 


It is a real pleasure to read a wholesome 
story with a rational plot and a clever por- 
trayal of character. Such a book is given 
to the public in The Bridge-Builders. This 
new story, which is quite the equal of any 
of the author’s other books, has its scene 
laid in modern Quebec, and the plot is 
based upon the fall of the unfortunate but 
famous Quebec steel extension bridge. 

The heroine is Jessica West, the daugh- 
ter of a newly rich Arizona contractor. 
She shocks the conservatism of the Eng- 
lish residents of Quebec many times, but 
proves a noble nature in the end, despite 
her occasional lapses from the strict con- 
ventionality of English society. 

The characters are remarkably well 
drawn, none more so than that of Mrs. 
West, the discontented mother of the beau- 
tiful Jessica. Mrs. West has not been 
able to keep pace with the social position 
her husband’s newly acquired wealth has 
brought to them, and for a time is even 
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jealous of the good comradeship which 
exists between her husband and daughter. 
But one cannot help pitying her, since after 
all it is the women who bear the deepest 
scars of the sacrifice and toil which often 
lay the foundations for great fortunes, and 
as Mrs. West says, “these scars will never 
come off,” the woman whose best years 
have been spent in rigid domestic econ- 
omy finding it hard after middle life to 
enter into fashionable frivolities with en- 
joyment. There is friction among the 
three, notwithstanding their strong affec- 
tion for each other, until Mrs. West, dis- 
playing a real heroism for one of her secre- 
tive nature, lays bare her heart to her hus- 
band and daughter. This gives a chance 
for mutual explanation, followed by peace. 

Colonel West, with his chivalrous 
patience with his wife, his devotion to his 
daughter, his high business integrity, is a 
pleasant character to think of, while no 
greater chivalry can be imagined than that 
displayed by Dorrance, the young Ameri- 
can author, who forbears to tell his love to 
Jessica while his only rival is “out of 
the ring” in consequence of his injuries at 
the falling of the bridge. The men had 
been friends, and their friendship endures 
after this supreme test. 

Taken as -a- whole, this book will 
strengthen the well-merited position which 
the author’s former works have given her. 


The Straw* 

This is a pleasant little English story 
the scenes of which comprise a series of 
“hunts.” Incidentally there are the usual 
matchmakings, the usual marriages, involv- 
ing romance, tragedy and a final readjust- 
ment of those circumstances which have 
set the world—for these particular people, 
at least—sadly awry. 

On the whole, the picture of English 
country life is full of color and humanity. 
One is entertained throughout the course 
of the story; at points one is even excited. 
And it is the sweet, clean kind of book 
that leaves agreeable memories behind it. 


Katrinet 
Not since The Testing of Diana Mallory 
have we had a novel so generously excel- 
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lent and so distinctively human as this suc- 
cessor to Nancy Stair. Katrine is the re- 
sult of waiting several years for Mrs. Lane 
to produce a new novel, but the waiting 
has paid. You do not rush through this 
story; you take it slowly and enjoy every 
word, being loath to leave it at the finish. 

Katrine is an Irish girl, beautiful, win- 
ning, the possessor of a magnificent voice 
and a remarkable temperament—true 
woman, whole-souled artist. Her mother, 
a famous singer, is dead; her father is a 
drunkard, overseer on a Carolina planta- 
tion, where he and his daughter live. The 
plantation’s owner is Francis Ravenel, a 
young man proverbial for his success with 
women. He falls in love with the girl 
Katrine, wins her, but refuses to marry 
her because of his family pride. There is 
another suitor, Dermott MacDermott, a 
unique Irishman, a great character, in fact, 
who determines to punish Ravenel for 
Katrine’s heartbreak. 

But conscience and the first real love 
have aroused a new manhood in Ravenel. 
Without revealing his identity, he has 
Katrine sent abroad to Paris to study with 
the great Josef. She becomes famous as 
a singer, and Ravenel and MacDermott 
both wish to marry her. How the triangu- 
lar romance is finally brought to a conclu- 
sion must be left for the reader to discover, 
though Katrine is too much a study in 
temperament to be spoiled by a revelation 
of the plot. It is not the kind of book 
one reads for the story alone; the charac- 
ter studies in themselves are worthy a care- 
ful, even a rapt, perusal. 

Mrs. Lane has the true romantic spirit. 
Her sympathy with temperament, her in- 
terpretation of the lights and shadows of 
Celtic character, are enough to rank her 
high among contemporary novelists. Add 
to these things a delightful style and a 
colorful story, and you have the sort of 
book that calls for serious consideration. 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill* 


This is a worthy rival of Helen’s Babies. 
Miss Minerva is a maiden lady, to whose 
heart and home comes William Green Hill, 
a cherub-faced baby boy of six, who sim- 
ply—to use a_ colloquialism—“makes 
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things hum.” There is no scrape in heaven 
or on earth that “Billy” does not make 
himself a party to, with what results one 
may imagine. 

Billy had lived in the South, among the 
negroes. He is a miniature “Uncle Remus.” 
This adds charm to his engaging mis- 
chievousness. 

Finally, the little boy’s escapades reach 
a point where masculine aid has to be 
accepted ; so, through Billy, Miss Minerva 
is forced to yield to her long-suffering 
suitor, the Major. 

Boys and girls and people young and 
old will love Billy. 


Infatuation* 


Mr. Osborne writes with a great deal of 
tender humor. He is a litle slangy and 
just a little cynical. But he wins out on 
the optimistic platform. 

Phyllis, the unique, jilts a Washington 
aristocrat and a German baron; then she 
proceeds to fall in love with a third-rate 
actor, whose effectual calling has endowed 
him with the name of Cyril Adair. 

Cyril and Phyllis have a hard time of it; 
but love and a woman can accomplish won- 
ders. Phyllis inspires her commonplace 
husband with an ideal; she nourishes to 
advantage his very real histrionic talent. 
They almost starve, but in the end a prom- 
inent dramatist writes a play for Adair 
and—it’s a case of “all’s well that ends 
well.” 

There is just one criticism: Mr. Osborne 
is a little too frank in his portrayal of 
married intimacy. Our conception of 
Phyllis is somewhat marred by her almost 
incomprehensible sentimentality. 


The Glory of the Conqueredt* 


One might indeed call this the story. of 
a great love. In it an artist, the daughter 
of ill-mated parents, one of whom was 
an eminent scientist, falls in love with and 
marries another scientist—contrary to 
every conviction she has entertained from 
girlhood up. But Dr. Karl is a wonderful 
man, and the heroine of this story is a 
remarkable woman. When the Doctor 
loses his eyesight, his wife trains herself 
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to become eyes for his use, and her sacri- 
fices are superb. 

The book is emotionally a very strong 
one. It preaches a most acceptable gospel 
of love. These are men and women—not 
puppets. They are flesh and blood: strong 
flesh; good, red blood. After the namby- 
pamby nove! of society, with its sickening 
sex problems and its even more exasper- 
ating frivolity, one feels that here at least 
we may touch realities, may come face to 
face with the eternal verities. 

It is good to feel that human nature can 
rise to these heights—one is inspired by 
such a story. 


Christopher Hibbault: Road-maker* 


A little English boy, ward of a British 
Union, or poorhouse, wanders off its con- 
fines to the great London road and sits 
down on the roadside to rest and inciden- 
tally to wait for his fortune. 

Strange to say, it comes to him right 
then and there, for Mr. Aston had been 
looking for this same small boy, who 
henceforth enters upon a life of luxury and 
enlightenment. 

The story is a pretty one throughout, 
with a certain amount of comedy, no small 
degree of pathos, and yet possessing a 
merit that ought to place it in the front 
rank of the books presented this year. 

Mr. Aston, the gentleman introduced 
with Christopher in the opening chapter, 
is a rare character. He has sacrificed his 
own career as a statesman to minister to 
his son, Aymer, who is a hopeless cripple. 
Aymer has loved Christopher’s mother, a 
clever and good woman, who married a 
rich man devoted to money-getting. Chiefly 
because of his hardness to his workpeople 
Margaret Hibbault leaves her husband 
shortly before her son is born, in order that 
her child “may not be hardened by love 
of money.” She is weak and ill, but her 
pride sustains her to the end, and she pre- 
fers to die and be buried at the expense 
of the parish rather than to receive help 
from her husband, who makes no effort 
to find her. 

And Aymar Aston, the invalid, after a 
long search, adopts this child of the woman 
he loved, and rears him as his own son. 
The Aston ideals of life are high and 
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worthy ones, and Christopher’s character 
develops in accordance with these. His 
father appears on the scene, and, without 
knowing that the boy is his own son, de- 
sires to finance his future ; but Christopher 
refuses, because he does not wish to profit 
by money wrung from the distress of the 
people in his father’s employ, so he starts 
in his business of road-making in a modest 
way. 

His father’s death leaves him an im- 
mense fortune, which at first he is unwill- 
ing to accept. He finds it necessary, how- 
ever, to look after affairs in order to 
correct grievous abuses made by those in 
charge, and right royally he lives up to the 
principles of his mother and adopted 
father. 


The Explorer* 

Romantic adventure in South Africa 
gives this novel a new and thrilling touch. 
Side by side with the “explorer’s” expedi- 
tions are the vivid portrayals of society life 
in London, which offer Mr. Maugham’s 
brilliant pen that opportunity which he 
never fails to make the most of. 

The “explorer” is a magnificent figure, 
and there are a number of other excellently 
drawn characters. The love interest is 
unique, making in all a novel that will 
charm many readers. 

Mr. Maugham will be remembered as 
the author of Jack Straw and Lady Fred- 
erick. 


Tono-Bungayt 

The attitude of the public toward the 
writings of Mr. H. G. Wells has been one 
of constant generosity in the matter of 
patronage, but of little discrimination as to 
the author’s motives. It has received his 
fantastic tales with great seriousness, while 
his somber works on Socialism are treated 
as a joke. All of which is most distress- 
ing to Mr. Wells, who dislikes to see him- 
self reversed. In his newest novel, Tono- 
Bungay, the author has taken a middle 
course. There is not much of fantasy and 
not a great deal of Socialistic doctrine— 
except as he who runs may read—but an 
unusually well written tale that is in its 
essence a study in sociology. The story 
deals with the adventures of several per- 
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sons in the exploitation of “Tono- 
Bungay,” a nostrum of little worth, but 
made popular and profitable by persistent 
advertising. The narrator is not the prin- 
cipal in this vast scheme, but the nephew 
of the man with a thousand ideas who 
rose from a bankrupt chemist-shop to be 
the patron of the arts, of guinea-pigs, and 
to achieve final disaster because his imagi- 
nation ran away with his judgment. 

The story is told with a good deal of 
humor, much of it of the grim variety, 
but all of it pleasing. The narrator was 
a fraud and knew it, while his uncle was 
the same, but didn’t know it. That is a 
common occurrence in this world. How 
the nostrum and many others were ex- 
ploited, how corporations galore were 
gotten up to the benefit of the promoters, 
is told with an accuracy of detail which 
will be read with personal interest by many 
speculation-bitten people in this country 
as well as in England. 

Aside from this, the story is full of 
human interest. The narrator conceals 
nothing and sets down naught in malice. 
He was a bad man who had had all sorts of 
experiences, but he got little comfort out 
of his money or his associations. He was 
married and divorced, was a pirate and a 
murderer, but he was not much worse than 
many men who enjoy good reputations to- 
day. That is the point he brings out. The 
rottenness of society and business ethics 
is a sore point with Mr. Wells, and he has 
had his fling in a book that contains great 
variety of incident and much food for 
reflection. 


Princess Zara* 

There is a decided “Graustark” touch in 
this exciting novel. A Russian princess, 
extremely beautiful and just as charming 
as she is good-looking, comes to America. 
She is high in the councils of the Nihilists, 
and Dan Derrington, an United States 
Secret Service man, is sent to watch her. 
But Dan is only thirty—and susceptible. 
The inevitable romance involves them all, 
and things begin to happen. They con- 
tinue to happen up to the end—that part 
we leave for the reader to find out for 
himself. 

It is a clever story and interesting from 
the first page to the last. 





*Princess ZARA. W. J. 


Watt & Co. 


By Ross Beeckman. 











An Epoch-making Drama* 


Charles Rann Kennedy’s ‘‘ The Servant in the House’”’ 


ITHOUT a doubt, this is a 

splendid dramatic creation. 

It is great literature; it is 

equally great drama. Its 

author has been fortunate 
in having at hand those who can ade- 
quately interpret and present it. 

When Everyman, the fifteenth century 
morality, was brought to America, the peo- 
ple who saw it came upon a revelation in 
dramatic art. Here was the play carried 
into that high altitude of religious signifi- 
cance which restored drama to the Church 
and the Church to the drama. The clergy 
might attend with clear consciences; they 
might even eloquently advocate the attend- 
ance of others. These actors seemed to be 
living the noble and beautiful characters 
that they presented ; their attitude was that 
of men and women devoted to the uplift- 
ing of humanity ; their very voices vibrated 
with the passion that their hearts appar- 
_ ently entertained for the spreading of high 
and holy truths and an inspiration for bet- 
ter and holier living. 

Those who saw Everyman remember 
the majestic figure who presented the Pro- 
log. That man was Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, the husband of Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison, who was “Everyman,” and himself 
a poet and dramatist. It is Mr. Kennedy 
who has written this modern morality, 
The Servant in the House. 

There are only seven characters in the 
play. There is but one scene—the dining- 
room of an English vicarage. The vicar 
has two brothers, a wife, and a niece—the 
daughter of one of the brothers, who hap- 
pens to be a drunkard and a reprobate. 
The vicar has cast him off, lest shame be 
brought upon his own household and repu- 
tation. He has taken the child, and has 
reared her in ignorance of her father. thus 
stealing the love that might have helped a 
man down on his luck. 

One morning gives the entire time of 
the play. The vicar has a new butler, 
Manson, a man from the East, a wonder- 
ful personality. He represents in the play 
the Christ-like spirit. On this day, too, the 


*THE SERVANT IN THE House. By Charles 
Rann Kennedy. Harper & Brothers. 














vicar is expecting a visitor, his other 
brother, famous as the Bishop of Benares. 
And the vicar’s wife has invited her 
brother, who is the Bishop of Lancashire. 

The vicar’s wife personifies worldly 
pride and ambition; the vicar typifies the 
degenerate clergy. He is just beginning 
to realize that his life is a lie. Robert, the 
reprobate brother, stands for the none too 
gently used English workingman, with 
whom Socialism is a growing cause, and 
the daughter, Mary, brings the purity of 
untainted girlhood into this atmosphere so 
rank with hypocrisy. The Bishop of Lan- 
cashire is the mercenary High Churchman, 
a grafter, in frank terms, though a most 
subtle and crafty grafter. 

Manson, the servant in the house, in 
reality the expected Bishop of Benares— 
Manson, symbol of the good, the pure, the 
holy, with a true Christian sympathy, the 
broadness of a great compassion, has come 
to set these poor souls right. He wins the 
child Mary and brings her all uncon- 
sciously, as far as the girl is concerned, to 
that attitude which makes her brave and 
sweet in the face of the trial of meeting 
and knowing her father. He puts the bit- 
ter, hard, sneering, jeering Robert on his 
feet, inspires his manliness, wins him on 
to a magnificent attitude of self-sacrifice. 
It is Manson who deals with the trouble- 
some Bishop of Lancashire and bids him 
from the house—to purify it; it is Man- 
son who upholds the vicar when he would 
fight with God against his wife’s selfish 
ambitions. It is Manson who brings the 
proud woman to her knees and crowns her 
with the glory of a noble womanhood; 
down to Rogers, the bellboy, Manson in- 
spires love in them, distributes love among 
them, creates an atmosphere of love about 
them. 

You say, all this sounds more like a 
sermon than a play. Ah! there is the 
secret of its power. With such realism, 
and with such reasonable humanness is the 
whole thing managed, that at no point is 
the dramatic element lacking. The play 
has action, movement, color, climaxes that 
carry the audiences almost off their feet, 
pathetic periods that make strong men 
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grope for their handkerchiefs, sparkles of 
wit that arouse a hubbub of laughter. 
Divinity touches humanity, walks hand in 
hand with it in the person of Manson—he 
is awe-inspiring, but he is lovable; he pos- 
sesses a majesty that is only enhanced by 
the sweet humility of spirit and generally 
gentle bearing that so distinguish him. 
Then on occasion he reaches a great 
height, as when he describes his Church: 


BisHop oF LANCASHIRE—Now, tell me about 
your church, 


Manson—I am afraid you may not consider 
it an altogether substantial concern. It has to 
be seen in a certain way, under certain condi- 
tions. Some people never see it at all. You must 
understand, this is no dead pile of stones and 
unmeaning timber. Jt is a living thing. 


x * * * * * * * 


When you enter it you hear a sound—a sound 
as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen long 
enough, and you will learn that it is made up of 
the beating of human hearts, of the nameless 
music of men’s souls—that is, if you have ears. 
If you have eyes, you will presently see the 
church itself—a looming mystery of many shapes 


and shadows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. 
The work of no ordinary builder! 
* * x * * * * * 
The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks 
of heroes: the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable: the faces of little children laugh 
out from every corner-stone: the terrible spans 
and arches of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades:; and up in the heights and spaces there 
are inscribed the numberless musings of all the 
dreamers of the world. It is yet building— 
building and built upon. Sometimes the work 
goes forward in deep darkness: sometimes in 
blinding light: now beneath the burden of un- 
utterable anguish: now to the tune of a great 
laughter and heroic shoutings like the cry of 
thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the night- 
time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the 
comrades up in the dome—the comrades that 
have climbed ahead. 


No one can read The Servant in the 
House without being inspired by it; no one 
can see it without being profoundly im- 
pressed and bettered. It stands every test 
—the artistic test, the literary test, the 
dramatic test. And in addition it carries 
an emotional appeal that broadens the out- 
look and makes tenderer the heart. 

NorMA BricHT Carson. 


X VA 4 ‘ 


“The Winterfeast”* and Other Plays 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


HE distinctive quality of Mr. 
Kennedy’s dramatic work lies 
in its vigorous drawing of 
character. There are some 
human situations which nat- 

urally lend themselves to dramatic treat- 

ment, and to seize upon these situations is 
one of the marks of the genuine play- 
wright. But, nevertheless, the object of 
the drama is not achieved if the develop- 
ment of character under conditions of 
stress and conflict be made of minor im- 
portance. Poetic language, witty dialog, 
the accessories of the modern stage—all 
these please the idle fancy, but they do 
not touch the deeper emotions or give the 
spiritual forces play. Unless the dra- 
matic author have the gift of discerning 
character and the insight to penetrate its 
deepest recesses, his work will be, in the 
main, futile and of passing interest only. 





*THe WinterFEAst. By Charles Rann Ken- 
riedy. Harper & Brothers, 


Many contemporary plays suffer from this 
defect. In the case of Mr. Kennedy, how- 
ever, we have a dramatist whose treatment 
of character is so broad, so sympathetic, 
so sure of its ground, that his work will 
have a place of its own among the dramas 
which are also literature. 

The five acts of The Winterfeast take 
place within the main hall of an Iceland 
homestead on the evening of Winter 
Night’s Feast, October 14, A. D. 1020. 
There are but eight persons in the play, and 
the scene remains unchanged during the 
entire action. An outline of the plot is as 
follows: Twenty years before, Thorkel, an 
old Viking, sailed with his foster-son 
Bjorn for Vineland (America), leaving at 
home Valbrand, Thorkel’s son, who was a 
poet, unfitted for adventure. Both the 
young men were in love with Herdisa, an 
Iceland maid, but, while Valbrand voiced 
his love in song and tender words, Bjorn 
the warrior wooed with silence and chang- 














ing colors. Herdisa loved the warrior 
Bjorn and openly showed her affection for 
him. But the ship sailed away, and of all 
the men Thorkel alone returned. Thorkel 
let it be known that his foster-son had sent 
a last message to Herdisa, spurning her 
unasked love. The harsh words were a 
lie, but Herdisa was deceived. Her love 
for Bjorn turned to hate for his memory, 
and she married Valbrand, who, under the 
influence of his wife, ceased to be a skald 
and became a warrior. At the opening 
of the play their daughter Swanhild has 
blossomed into a lovely young woman, and, 
with her parents and grandsire Thorkel, 
she prepares to celebrate Winter Night’s 
Feast. The peace of the family is dis- 
turbed by the entrance of the evil priest 
Ufeig, an old enemy of Thorkel, who in 
the course of conversation privately inti- 
mates to Thorkel that Bjorn is not dead, 
but has that very night returned to Ice- 
land. A little later Bjorn himself appears 
and is greeted with varying emotions by 
Thorkel and his family. The feast pro- 
ceeds, but the storm which has been brew- 
ing begins to break. Bjorn, unconscious 
of Thorkel’s old lie, tells of his wanderings 
among the Red Folk of Vineland, and dis- 
closes the fact that he has a son born of 
an Indian girl whom he loved in the far 
country beyond the seas. The sight of 
Herdisa awakens thoughts long buried, and 
his tone is tinged with bitterness as he 
alternately addresses Valbrand and Thor- 
kel. Ufeig, the priest, again enters, and 
claims Swanhild for one of his sons in 
marriage. He has previously entered into 
the bond of peace with Thorkel and Val- 
brand, so they are helpless to resist Ufeig 
with arms. While Valbrand rushes out in 
impotent rage, Thorkel takes sword and 
helm and goes with Ufeig, ostensibly to 
settle the matter in Ufeig’s house. Left 
alone with Herdisa, Bjorn discovers the 
real truth that has been unknown to him 
for twenty years, and when Valbrand re- 
turns, he taunts him bitterly with the fact 
that Herdisa married without love. Bjorn 
leaves with a challenge on his lips, and 
Valbrand, torn with doubt and jealousy, 
picks up both swords, for a moment irreso- 
iute, but catching Herdisa’s muttered “Ay, 
there is none other end to hate;” asks: 
“And which is he on whom thy hate hath 
lodged ?” ‘ 
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“Herpisa—Go learn his name. 

“VALBRAND (looking at the swords)— 
God’s blood! I will!” 

Act Third opens with a finely conceived 
soliloquy by Herdisa in which she pictures 
Bjorn slain by Valbrand. But later she 
doubts the truth of her intuition and be- 
lieves that her husband has fallen, when 
Odd, the servant, returns with his shiver- 
ing tale of the fight in the mist, the death 
of one of the duellists, and flings down 
Bjorn’s sword, which the victor cast at him 
with the words: “Go tell thy mistress he 
whom she hates is dead.” Grim old Thor- 
kel enters, and from him Herdisa learns 
that all the seven sons of Ufeig are slain. 
The tragic gloom of the drama thickens, 
partly relieved by the charming love scene 
between Bjorn’s son Olaf and Swanhild 
in the temporary absence of the others. 
But the doom which has descended upon 
Thorkel’s house is pitiless. Herdisa dis- 
covers Olaf and makes him swear to kill 
the slayer of her husband. Olaf then finds 
that it is his own father he has sworn to 
kill, and endeavors to escape from his oath. 
But Herdisa is insistent, and the young 
man, in despair, gives life for life by falling 
on his own sword in another room. Then 
Valbrand returns and the stricken Her- 
disa discovers her mistake. Swanhild 
awakens to find her lover gone, and when 
she knows the truth, dies with him, while 
her father, now crazed with grief and re- 
morse, rushes from the home to drown 
himself in the waters of the fiord. Ufeig, 
like a bird of ill omen, hovers on the scene 
at the last, till Thorkel sternly orders him 
away. Then the old man turns to Herdisa 
to confess all. But Herdisa lies dead in 
her chair; Bjorn’s ring drops from her 
hand; and the last act closes with Thorkel, 
in broken accents, calling her name. 

This slight sketch can give but an im- 
perfect idea of the power of the drama. 
The action is rapid and boldly conceived. 
Each character stands out clearly defined 
against the background of storm and sor- 
row and retribution. In the person of 
Herdisa, Mr. Kennedy has achievéd a 
notable success in the delineation of a 
woman who, with all her fierce courage, is 
first and last a woman when she hates or 
loves. The tragic figure of Thorkel shows 
an ideal Viking, with the sternness and 
splendid virility of that hardy race. Swan- 
hild is a sweet flower in a rude world, and 
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Olaf, by a certain fine manliness, escapes 
being theatrical. Bjorn and Valbrand are 
admirably drawn, and the conception of 
Ufeig is one of the surest signs of Mr. 
Kennedy’s genius as a dramatist. The 
language employed is somewhat archaic, 
but not obtrusively so, and the dialog is 
managed with artistic power. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s triumph is certain. It is not a mis- 
use of language to say that in this play 
we have a work which for sheer dramatic 
force and brilliant execution will compare 
favorably with the best that has been 
achieved by modern playwrights. 

As the fads and follies of the times in- 
evitably find dramatic expression, it is 
without surprise that one looks upon the 
pseudo-science of “faith healing” in the 
dramatic form in which Mr. Moody treats 
it. The Faith Healer* occupies four acts, 
and has as its hero Ulrich Michaelis, an in- 
spired visionary from the sheep ranges of 
the Far West. He is staying with the 
family of Mat Beeler; and through the 
mystic force of his exalted personality, 
Mrs. Beeler, a confirmed invalid, is re- 
stored to seeming health. The charm is 
nearly broken by the intervention of an 
attractive niece of Mrs. Beeler, but 
Michaelis conquers his temporary weak- 
ness and goes out on his mystic journey, 
leaving Mrs. Beeler testifying her belief 
to a multitude of frenzied neighbors. The 
‘purpose of the drama is not quite clear. 
As a novel dealing with a current problem, 
something might have been made of it. 
But in its present state it fails. There is a 
flabbiness and lack of coherence in the 
plot which no amount of sonorous lan- 
guage about mountains and sunsets can 
conceal. Most of the characters are com- 
monplace ; the little humor is artificial ; and 
the concluding scene is forced and unsatis- 
factory. 

Better work is found in Yolanda of 
Cyprus.¢ Mr. Rice is a poet of charming 
ease and versatility. He has studied with 
profit blank verse for dramatic purposes, 
and his knowledge is put to good use in 
the present drama. The scene is the Lusi- 
gnan Castle on the island of Cyprus; the 
time, the sixteenth century. Yolanda, the 


*TuHe Faith Heater. A Play in Four Acts. 
By William Vaughn Moody. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

TYOLANDA oF Cyprus. By Cale Young Rice. 
The McClure Company. 


ward of Berengere, wife of Renier Lusi- 
gnan, is betrothed to Amaury, Renier’s son, 
Commander of Famagouste under the 
Venetians. Berengere becomes infatuated 
with Camarin, a Baron of Paphos, who is 
a guest in the castle; and when Renier sur- 
prises the guilty couple, Yolanda, out of 
love for Berengere, takes her place in the 
dim hall with Camarin, and leads Renier 
to believe that she, not Berengere, is the 
object of the baron’s attentions. The story 
of Yolanda’s supposed perfidy is carried 
to Amaury, who lies ill of wounds re- 
ceived in battle with the Saracens. This, 
of course, results in a complicated dramatic 
action, in which Vittia Pisani, a Venetian 
lady, endeavors to turn Yolanda’s misfor- 
tune to her own profit, which is the win- 
ning of Amaury for herself. But the plot 
breaks down; Berengere is taken ill in an 
attempt to flee the castle, and apparently 
dies with her secret unrevealed. As the 
last solemn rites are being performed, Ber- 
engere revives long enough to absolve Yo- 
landa. Renier, on learning the truth, en- 
gages Camarin with his sword; and as the 
guilty baron falls wounded on the floor, 
the shock dislodges a heavy image, which 
crushes him in its descent. The play ends 
with the lovers reunited by the bier of 
Berengere. Mr. Rice has succeded in mak- 
ing Yolanda an interesting type of woman- 
hood in whom self-sacrifice and moral pur- 
pose are happily blended. Amaury is not 
so virile as one could wish, and his lines 
are a little declamatory. But, on the whole, 
the drama is well done, and merits praise 
for its poetic feeling. 

Professor Martin Schiitze, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, essays to turn the old 
Greek legend of Hero and Leander* into 
a poetic drama. Episodes and characters 
not found in the original elements of the 
story are added, and a five-act play is the 
result. The verse is of unequal merit. 
Professor Schiitze proves that he under- 
stands the technique of poetry and the 
drama, but his lines lack fire and passion. 
The lovers are prone to fall into moral- 
izings which have a discordant ring in 
scenes that should be, in accordance with 
the Miltonic dictum, “simple, sensuous and 
passionate.” However, the verse runs 
smoothly as a rule, and the play is not 





*Hero AND LEANDER. By Martin Schiitze. 
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devoid of interest as an experiment in 
dramatic construction. 

A translation of Sudermann’s powerful 
drama founded upon the story of John 
the Baptist* is a real service to readers un- 
acquainted with the original. In Suder- 
mann’s play the cruelty, lust and hardness 
of that ancient Eastern world are por- 
trayed in bold strokes and broad colors. 
The figure of John is impressive, mascu- 
line, but touched with spiritual warmth. 
Herod is depicted as a weak and sensual 
king, fit tool for his satellites and para- 
mours. His cruelty and cowardice are 
dramatically presented in the scene in 
which Salome asks for the head of John. 
The horror of the deed is suggested rather 
than brutally displayed, in Sudermann’s 
version, and the final scene in which the 
mocking king listens to the hosannas that 
well up from the street below is a fitting 
climax to a tragedy containing a series of 
tense situations strongiy realized and ex- 
pressed in almost perfect language. 

From somber tragedy it is a long step 
to the flashing wit and gay humor of so 
clever a play as that of Messrs. Tarking- 
ton and Wilson. The Man from Homey 
is a comedy of our own times, though 
the scene is set among the classical sur- 
roundings of Sorrento in Southern Italy. 
The masterly way in which Daniel Voor- 
hees Pike, of Kokomo, Indiana, upsets the 
well-laid plans of a gang of adventurers, 
who masquerade under an ancient English 
name for the purpose of marrying the 
vacuous son of a bogus lord to a light- 
headed American girl, and thereby securing 
for themselves a large settlement, is one 
of the happiest and best constructed bits 
of dramatic work that has recently ap- 
peared. The volume is well printed and is 
illustrated with reproductions of eight pho- 
tographs of the play, especially made for 
this book. 

Mr. Mackaye’s Mater{—the author aptly 
calls it “An American Study in Comedy” 
—is a thing of pure delight. It is prose, 
but a prose filled with poetic fire. Only 
a poet could have conceived and written 





*JoHN THE Baptist. A Play. By Hermann 
Sudermann. Translated by Beatrice Marsha!]. 
John Lane Company. 

¢THE Man From Home. By Booth Tarking- 
ton and Harry Leon Wilson. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

$Mater. An American Study in Comedy. By 
Percy Mackaye. The Macmillan Company. 





a play in which the elements of serious- 
ness and laughter are so admirably 
blended. “Mater,” with her wreath of 
flowers, her girlish figure, her nimble wit, 
her tenderness that breaks out irrepressi- 
bly, stands brightiy outlined by the side of 





her children—a son who is an idealist 
seeking election to the Legislature, and a 
daughter whose spectacles and prim ways 
mark her for the enthusiast in social re- 
form. As a foil for the designs of Arthur 
Cullen, a politician touched with culture, 
“Mater” is perfect. The means she em- 
ploys to cutwit Cullen and secure the elec- 
tion of her son Michael are inspired by a 
genius for strategy which makes this light- 
hearted widow one of the most charming 
figures in recent plays. The dialog 
throughout shows Mr. Mackaye at his 
best: there is in it life and light, quick 
movement and outpouring of song. There 
can be no question but that Mr. Mackaye 
has increased his reputation as a dramatist 
by the production of this play. 

Mr. Phillips assures the reader that The 
Worth of a Woman* is not a problem play, 
but an illustration of an event which often 
happens in the real world. The subject 
which Mr. Phillips has chosen is one in 
which a writer can make either a conspicu- 
ous success or a total failure. That the 
unchecked impulses of a man and a woman 
can bring ruin and sometimes tragedy is 
the lesson any one may learn from the 
police court. Mr. Phillips has presented a 
view of the love affairs of youth which is 
usually slurred over. He writes boldly, 
but the play has a moral which is plain to 
every reader. The characters are drawn 
with an unusual knowledge of human 
emotions. Diana Merivale and Julian 
3urroughs have their counterparts in life, 
and every one has met such worldly-wise 
persons as Phyllis and Lucius Dagmar. 
In some respects this play is repellent and 
saddening; but the author has endeavored 
honestly to tell the truth as he sees it. The 
little piece entitled A Point of Law in- 
cluded in this volume is a rapid sketch 
of the unique method employed by a 
woman to win for herself legal status as 
a wife. It is an incident which the first 
play logically suggests. 
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Two other plays are founded on events 
in the distant past. Mr. Rees, in Give Up 
Your Gods,* chooses Russia in the spring 
of A. D. 987, and his hero is Vladimir, 
the pagan king, great-grandson of Rurik. 
This drama is in blank verse, and the 
author in his introduction says that it is his 
purpose “to make a poetic, dramatic and 
psychological study of a barbarian king 
and his spiritual evolution, and of the 
transition of a people from their primitive 
religion to the first steps in Christianity.” 
Mr. Rees is not master of his instrument. 
Such plodding lines as 


Her flood is broad nearby Kasan; 
But broader is it near to Astrakhan; 


and many more of like quality, will make 
the play difficult reading for any one with 
a genuine feeling for poetry. 

The scene of the other play in verse, 
The Maid’s Forgiveness, is the castle of 
Minneberg, “somewhere near the Ardennes 
and the Rhine in about the year 1120.” A 
conspiracy against King Sigmund and the 
discovery that Gaston, his adopted son, is 
the lawful heir to the throne are the main 
elements of the situation. Mr. Chapman 
has mingled his blank verse with passages 
in prose. Some readers may think the 
prose scenes the better ones. The verse 
dialogs smack much of declamation, but 
there is a coherence in the action and a 
vigor which relieve the obvious defects of 
expression. 

Mr. Nirdlinger’s The World and His 
Wifet is a drama in three acts, powerfully 
and subtly written. It deals with a situa- 
tion almost as old, perhaps, as the history 
of the race, and yet perennially new. A 
husband and wife devoted to each other ; a 
young man, who is the friend and guest of 
both; a background composed of en- 
vious and malicious persons who gossip, 
and sneer, and insinuate—these data grow 
into a dramatic situation of unusual and 
sustained intensity. That what the world 
and his wife say about persons innocent of 
wrong-doing should bring so much pain 
and disaster, and culminate in the very fact 





*Give Up Your Gops. A Drama in Three 
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which gossip imagined, is the hard truth 
which this play reveals. Mr. Nirdlinger 
is an adept at dialog, and his lines ring 
true. The situation is handled delicately 
and with an artist’s knowledge of propor- 
tion. From the first scene to the last the 
play moves with rapidity and life, and even 
in book form it holds the reader’s interest 
quite as much as though the scenes were 
being enacted on the stage. 

Some other dramatic writings claim a 
brief notice. Champlain: A Drama in 
Three Acts* is mainly in verse, and pictures 
the great explorer and his mission. The 
Tragedy of Manj is a translation from the 
Hungarian of Imre Madach. It deals 
with the story of the Fall in a way totally 
unlike that of Milton. ‘This translation 
into English verse is not without merit, but 
the book cannot hope to appeal to any out- 
side a limited audience. A Tale Confided by 
the Woodst is the kind of dramatic com- 
position that will interest young readers, 
though it is probable that most will prefer 
Alice in Wonderland or the Jungle Book. 
The Comet§ is the sort of thing one expects 
on a college class-day. It is intended to 
be funny, but serious consideration of its 
dramatic quality is out of the question. In 
the little volume with the odd title, A Mot- 
ley Jest,|| Mr. Adams brings some of the 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays to the 
island where Prospero wrought his won- 
ders. The thin ghosts of the great mas- 
ter’s creations speak somewhat in keeping 
with the originals and there is a quick wit 
and lively fancy shown in these scenes, 
and also in the Sixth Act of the Merchant 
of Venice, which is printed in this volume. 
In conclusion it may be noted that though 
the recent dramatic output exhibits some 
crudeness and undeniable failures, yet the 
best of it proves that there are contempo- 
rary playwrights who work along the lines 
of the great dramatic traditions which in 
the past shaped the plays that form part 
of our priceless literary heritage. 
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The Arcadia Press, 

tA Tate CoNnFIDED BY THE Woops. By M. Y. 
T. H. Myth. Broadway Publishing Company. 

§Tue Comer. A Play of Our Times. By Ed- 
ward Doyle. Richard G. Badger. 

||A Morrty Jest. Shakespearean Diversions. 
By Oscar Fay Adams. Sherman, French & Co. 











HE lost Dauphin of France has 
always been a picturesque fig- 
ure. The story of his pathetic 
little life, the mystery that has 
enshrouded his death, have 

given rise to volume after volume 

of historical narrative, historical con- 
jecture, imaginative history and un- 
adulterated fiction. Miss Constance Welch 
has taken the pains to gather together 
as many of the real facts in the 
case as it is possible to lay hands upon. 

She has investigated the stories of the vari- 

ous pretenders who in later years laid 

claim to the Dauphin’s name and person- 
ality, and has set them forth, without 
prejudice, in a most interesting volume, 

The Little Dauphin. Louis-Charles, son 

of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, was 

born at Versailles on March 27, 1785. He 
was the third child of his parents; the eld- 
est was a girl, and the second, the real 

Dauphin, died while very young. The 

childhood of the boy who then became 

Dauphin was one of sad event and tragic 

occurrence. He was a mere baby when 

the Revolution began to assume tangible 
form ; he was four years old when the Bas- 
tille fell; and he was just old enough to 
begin to understand the trend of events 
when he was taken from Versailles to 

Paris, and was lodged in the Tuileries. 

Then came the flight to Varennes,’ the 

ignominious failure of that attempt to 











*THeE Litrte DaupHin, By Constance Welch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford. Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 


Two Books on' Louis X VIT 


escape, followed by the imprisonment in 
the Temple. Here the details are given very 
fully, and the whole terrible story of the 
boy’s undoing is set forth, even to his 
witnessing against his own mother and the 
aunt who had so loyally stood by them in 
their troubles. In the Temple the Dauphin 
was when he become King Louis XVII, 
on that terrible day when his father, good 
but stupid, was led forth to the guillotine. 
Presumably the boy died in the Temple, 
after the man Simon had mutilated his 
intellect and had made a mere animal crea- 
tion of him. But he may have escaped— 
that is the great question, and Miss Welch 
goes into it fully. In after years more 
than a score of men claimed to be the lost 
Louis, and some of them were not without 
reason on their side. Miss Welch tells the 
story of three of them—those who seemed 
the most plausible. But she does not waste 
time in giving her own. opinions; she re- 
tails the facts as she has found them, and 
the reader can build up his own belief 
from them. 

The same story practically—leaving out 
the question of claimants—is told in 
Madame Elizabeth de France, by the great- 
granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott. Mad- 
ame Elizabeth was the sister of Louis XVI. 
She shared in the flight to Varennes; she 
shared the imprisonment in the Temple; 
she went to the block as bravely as Marie 
Antoinette herself. Hers is a sad, sad 
story, that of a woman beautiful and born 
to power, with all the pride of the Bour- 
bons coursing through her veins, but with 
a nobility and goodness in her character 
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By Baron Wappers 
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that are not to be associated with the rest 
of her family. She stood by her brother 
and his wife in every trial; she cared for 
and watched over the little Madame 
Royale; she was a second mother to the 
boy Dauphin. More pathetic even than 
the tale of the little Louis XVII is the life 
story of this queenly woman, and her death 
was one of the most atrocious of the 
crimes that the Revolutionaries committed. 

As history, both these books may be re- 
garded as not adding a great deal to the 
facts already known. But they both have 
a distinctive value along another line. They 
are sympathetically drawn pictures of the 
domestic life of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette, and the pictures are full of 
beauty and tenderness and the sweetness 
of family relationship. Both books read 
more like romance than like history, but 
this is only natural, since the story they 
both tell is so full of dramatic possibilities. 


King Edward and His Court* 


Mr. Escott has brought together an 
interesting succession of comments, anec- 
dotes and pen pictures of the reigning mon- 
arch of England and the men and women, 
eminent or otherwise, who gather in his 
august presence. The author dwells with 
some emphasis upon the statement that 
Edward VII has made his court cosmo- 
politan, and that the King of England is 
the most popular of monarchs admits of 
no doubt. The present volume, however, 
deals with numerous persons who, in one 
capacity or another, have been received at 
the Court of St. James. Prime ministers, 
diplomats, barristers, artists, men of let- 
ters, actors, people who are merely 
“smart,” etc., pass in endless numbers 
through Mr. Escott’s fluent pages. Some 
of Mr. Escott’s matter is interesting, but 
there are many things in this book which 
one can skip. He pays pretty compliments 
to Americans who have counted for some- 
thing abroad, but sticks to the odd English 
way of referring to “Russell” Lowell, and 
calls Hawthorne’s Marble Faun by its for- 
gotten English title, Transformation. 

A passage, among others descriptive of 
the king, makes Edward VII the center 
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of a pleasant picture. “Not less acceptable 
to the present generation is the home life 
in this, his middle age, of Queen Victoria’s 
eldest son and successor. Far behind now 
is the Sturm und Drang period. The fierce 
light is lowered ; only a mellow luster illu- 
minates the scene. Pleasure was formerly 
a passion; it has been transfigured into an 
art. King Edward has now reached the 
calm security of a tableland of existence 
whence he looks down upon past days and 
amusements or associates of his earlier 
days who have now vanished. Lord 
Aylesford, Walter Harbord, George Rus- 
sell—all these and their set have gone. 
Albert Edward alone remains.” 

The tone of deference and exaggerated 
respect which marks this book is widely at 
variance with democratic ideals, but there 
is a singular likeness between it and the 
elaborate flattery which some American 
newspapers indulge in when mentioning 
our home-bred captains of industry. 


Foundations of Modern Europe* 


The substance of this volume was de- 
livered as a course of lectures in the Uni- 
versity of London, and the appearance of 
a second and revised edition testifies to 
the popular approval of Dr. Reich’s writ- 
ings. In the twelve chapters which com- 
prise the book the attempt is made “to 
give a short sketch of the main facts and 
tendencies of European history, that from 
the year 1756 onwards have contributed 
to the making of the present state of poli- 
tics and civilization.” It is, of course, pos- 
sible merely to outline so vast a subject 
in the space of two hundred and twenty- 
four pages. But the interest of Dr. Reich’s 
volume lies in the fresh views of the author 
upon momentous matters of history, rather 
than in the presentation of new facts or 
the charm of a brilliant style. 

Beginning with the American War for 
Independence, the author deals succes- 
sively with the French Revolution; Napo- 
leon and his Empire; the Reaction; the 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848; the Unity 
of Italy; the Unity of Germany; the 
Franco-German war; and concludes with 
an epilog of reflections on certain aspects 
of European history. 
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To Dr. Reich the bare recital of historic 
facts is of little value. - His inquiries are 
made for the purpose of revealing the 
meaning and inter-relations of the events 
of history. He is a philosophic historian, 
with keen perception, and the faculty of 
hitting upon the essential facts in the prog- 
ress of nations. Thus, for example, Dr. 
Reich views the American Revolution as 
one of the series of great international 
wars.which were waged by European coun- 
tries from 1618 to 1815. ‘This is a view 
which will be probably accepted when 
American history is studied in the scientific 
sense. 
ing great importance to the action fought 
off Cape Henry in 1781 by De Grasse 
against the British fleet. This great sea- 
fight occupies but little space in most his- 
torical works, but there is hardly any exag- 
geration in saying that consequences flowed 
from it of more vital concern to the 
world’s history than those that followed 
Waterloo. 

In suggestive chapters on the French 
Revolution the author shows how it came 
to pass that the Revolution broke out in 
the comparatively prosperous reign of 
Louis XVI rather than in the reigns of 
his predecessors, when the condition of the 
masses was intolerable. Dr. Reich makes 
it clear that the French had arrived at a 
state of homogeneity which permitted the 
people to act in concert on great questions. 
In the days of Louis XIV and XV the 


Dr. Reich is also correct in assign- . 
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people of France were attached to their 
respective provinces, and any uprisings 
among them were, by reason of ancient 
antipathies, merely local. The progress 
toward homogeneity prepared the way for 
the Revolution, which in turn made pos- 
sible the exploits of Napoleon. Upon 
Napoleon and Bismarck, Dr. Reich show- 
ers words of praise for their supreme qual- 
ities of statesmanship. He shows how the 
great French Emperor broke up the petty 
States of Europe and gave the civilized 
world an impetus which is still felt. For 
the mighty achievement of the unification 
of Germany, the author gives full credit to 
the genius of Bismarck. Upon the ground 
that Bismarck was acting in the interest 
of the German people and making possi- 
ble their future greatness, the policy of the 
Iron Chancellor that involved a war with 
Denmark, another with Austria and a third 
with France is justified. Dr. Reich does 
not look upon history as a process the 
highest end of which is universal peace. 
He concludes from the story of European 
peoples that the nation which is not ag- 
gressive, which steadily keeps out of inter- 
national movements, is on the road to ex- 
tinction. | And equally futile must any 
attempt be which looks toward the realiza- 
tion of a United States of Europe. For, 
with conflicting races, laws, languages, tra- 
ditions and purposes, the sovereignties of 
Europe can never hope to come together as 
a federated State. 


The “Brunhild” of Frederic]jManning* 


Reviewed by Ezra Pound 


It is something in this age (when even 
Chaucer finds readers with difficulty) to 
write a narrative poem of sixty-odd pages 
that shall be readable, be constantly inter- 
esting. Manning, in his Brunhild, has done 
not only this, but has given us a poem 
full of “the mellow juice of life,” not per- 
haps as Bliss Carman meant it in his de- 
lightful lyric beginning: “Now the joys of 
the road are chiefly these,’ but he, Man- 
ning, has given us the last “Vigil of Brun- 
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*BruNHILD. By Frederic Manning. 


lished in London. 


hild” in vigorous colors and has drawn 
his characters humanly. 

Neither a redaction of the story, nor 
yet the selections which follow, will give 
you the idea of the poem which I wish to 
convey, but for lack of better means I must 
give you the book in this manner until you 
are fortunate enough to come upon the 
full text. 

Briefly, then, the scene and story are: 
Brunhild, at last taken by her enemies 
and condemned to death, is visited in 
prison by the priest, and to him, yet not as 














a confession but rather in a soliloquy, that 
only now and then notes his presence, re- 
views the glory and sorrow, the war, life, 
lust, love, and all the varied splendor of 
that life of hers, of whom his poet Fortu- 
natus says at the triumph: 

“Lo, what a pearl Spain gave unto the 
world!” I give you the opening passage: 
Brunhild, with worn face framed in withered 

hands, 
Sate in her wounded royalty; and seemed 
Like an old eagle, taken in the toils, 
And fallen from the wide extended sway 
Of her dominion, whence the eye looks down 
On mountains shrunk to nothing, and the sea 
Fretting in vain against its boundaries, 


And looking down upon her mountains 
shrunk to nothing, she tells how that sea- 
soul of hers had striven against the boun- 
daries of her time. 

I think you will grant me that if at some 
points the poem shows reminiscence of 
other poets (though at no time unrefreshed 
by a very individual and personal flavor), 
and if the author does overwork his splen- 
did simile of the eagle, using it four times, 
and if in some places the metric is not 
polished to the verge of extinction, yet the 
lines reach out into senses beyond the lit- 
eral and show the working of a very de- 
lightful quality of thinking intelligence 
behind them. 

Again I must recall Coleridge’s remark, 
that the charm of the real poet is not a 
charm of particular gaudy passages, but of 
the general undercurrent of feeling: and 
with this give you these stray lines recall- 
ing to you that they are but typical frag- 
ments. 

Brunhild, speaking of her own voyage 
into that “ vast, unfathomable, 
angry sea, broken by no white gleam of 
friendly sails,” says: 

I go untrammelled by mere selfishness, 


Conscious that many hopes converged on me, 
Till I became a symbol in men’s eyes; 


Professor Thorndike traces the history 
of English tragedy from its beginnings to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. All 
the tragedies prior to 1600 are noticed, but 
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And still more conscious of the silent strife 

In mine own spirit when two courses lay 
Before me, and a voice cried: “Choose the best!” 
By what I choose now let my soul abide. 

One thing I learned, which is a part of hope 
With me: God knows how willing is man’s soul, 
Yet how his life is clouded o’er with doom, 
And hindered with innumerable things; 

So He will never judge by what I did, 

But read my soul, and know thence what I was, 
As no man knows me. Yet with tears I go; 
For I have loved the green lap of the earth, 

Later she repeats poetically what I have 
quoted in the introduction: 

But in this little moment which is mine, 
While all my foes are sleeping drunkenly, 
Among the dying lights, the broken meats 
Which the dogs tear upon the rush-strewn 

floor, 

While even the moonlight sleeps upon the hills, 
I build again, out of my memories, 

The storm and splendour of my troubled life. 

Past the middle of the poem, in her 
dialog with Gregory of Tours, she says: 

I have been blinded by the tears of Love, 
Lulled into heavy slumber with his wine, 
Till life slipped by me, fugitive as dreams, 
While I lay drowned in an excess of joy, 
Fed but unsated, and insatiable. 

Ah! this interminable stress of life 
Intruding on the splendid pageantry, 
Wherein is decked the gaudy press of dreams, 
and later 

I am but half a dreamer, and can shut 

My purpose close unto the narrow view, 

To seize the nearest opportunity, 

Weaving it into this strange web of life, 

As now I make the fate of Merow mine. 
Yet am I compact of so many moods, 

That a great yearning comes on me at times 
For an illimitable night of stars. 

So much for the selections. I know 
not “what porridge had Frederic Man- 
ning,” but he has caught much of the old 
Saxon vigor and some of that medizval 
glamour that lies as April dew upon the 
works of William Morris, and I feel sure 
that I shall get nothing but thanks from 
such of you as through my measured praise 
are led to reading him. 


after that date the author confines his at- 
tention to the plays which may be regarded 
as typical of their time. The book deals 
with influences quite as much as with the 
content and structure of tragedy, and the 
reader is furnished with a lucid and highly 
interesting account of the development of 
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English tragedy. One of the features of 
the volume, of interest to students of the 
subject, is the attention given to the trage- 
dies of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The works of Colley Cibber, Rowe, 
Thomson and Monk Lewis have long since 
passed into the dim region of forgotten 
plays, and it is not often that we think of 
Lamb or Keats or Shelley as tragic writers. 
But in their day these poets, and scores of 
others, of equal and less degree, produced 
plays which occupy a well-defined place in 
dramatic history, and the volume under 
notice would have failed in its purpose had 
the later periods of tragedy been neglected. 

The persistence of the traditional type of 
tragedy is one of the significant facts of 
English literature. The types which Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has so ably discussed— 
revenge tragedy, chronicle play, tragi- 
comedy, domestic tragedy, sentimental 
tragedy, heroic play, the closet tragedy of 
the romanticists—are so related one to 
another that a definition of tragedy can be 
made which will cover nearly every play 
of the kind produced in the last three cen- 
turies. Many influences have worked to- 
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gether to produce this, the highest dramatic 
type. Medizval life and culture, the plays 
of Seneca, the noble specimens which 
were brought forth in ancient Greece, and 
the influence of Spain, France and Ger- 
many—all these bore fruit in English trag- 
edy. New species and varieties came into 
existence, grew up and passed away, but 
the tragic idea of the conflict of human 
will, with a series of events which lead to 
suffering and ruin, persists. Professor 
Thorndike has shown in this volume how 
intimately tragedy is concerned with the 
deepest meanings of human life; how, in 
order to bring forth a perfect tragedy, the 
two traditions, that of the theatre, and that 
of literature, must be harmonized as they 
were in the greatest works of Shake- 
speare’s genius. And while the most splen- 
did period of the drama lies behind us, one 
can readily share the belief of our author 
that, so long as men try to understand 
other men, the interest in tragedy will 
never wane and opportunities for the tragic 
interpretation of life will never be want- 


ing. 


The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
By Carl Holliday 


m\ H, poet-mother, gently brooding one, 
Doubly creative in thy child and song, 


Thy longing soul sought far beneath this sun 
And found at last amidst the mingling throng 


A kindred soul. 


Oh then, Oh then, delight! 


And forth from out thy glad, victorious heart 
There came a chorus joyous as the night 


Of stars and gray. 


Now e’en thy perfect art 


Can scarce gain mem'ry for thy deeper thought 
(For men groan, weary of the world’s vain quest) ; 
But oh, those songs that Love so richly wrought, 
How soft they fall upon our hearts’ unrest! 
Mild gleams of perfect peace mid world-care dark, 
Like marble temples in a moon-lit park! 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A HEAD. 
By Tyrer De Salix. 

A very gruesome story of a 
clever murderous monomaniac who, 
with the aid of the chemist and the 
maker-up, eluded detection for years. 
Not only so, but he masqueraded in 
the guise of his victims, using his 
skill as a sculptor to aid him in the 
difficult task; skill which, if rightly 
employed, would have led him to 
fame and fortune. Matched against 
him is a detective whose accomplish- 
ments entitle him to rank with Sher- 
lock Holmes at his best. Naturally, 
the story is thrilling in the exposure, 
and in power and suspense is fully 
the equal of any of its kind that has 
appeared in recent years. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THAT PUP. 
By Ettis Parker BUTLER. 

A new presentation of That Pup is 
put out in attractive form, and will 
make a popular little book. From the 
first appearance of ‘Fluff,’ “who 
was such a sweet little dog,” through 
all his developments, disappearances 
and reappearances, the book is full 
of dry humor such as only the author 
of Pigs is Pigs can produce. 

The McClure Company. 


THE CLIMBING DOOM 
By Lawrence Dirro Younc. 

The story of a visit made by four 
men to an Inca village, and the re- 
sults of that visit. The group of 
men, first of all, is remarkably inter- 
esting: a kindly German scientist, a 
wild young Kentuckian, a man called 
Miser Dick, and Hern, the skipper of 
the “Sprite,” who had been engaged 
in illegal affairs along the coast of 
Chile. Then an Inca village or town 
is always interesting—their curious 
customs and their wondrously ad- 
vanced civilization make the people 


fascinating, to say nothing of their 
marvels of eng neering and their ap- 
parent wealth of precious stones and 
metals, 

The story is forcib!y written, and 
is well planned and developed. The 
plot is fairly complete, but this adds 
rather than detracts from the charm 
of the book as a whole. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE SKY PILOT 
BLACK ROCK. 
By RatpH Connor. 

The first two volumes in the Uni- 
form De Luxe Edition of Ralph Con- 
nor’s books. This is a handsome 
edition, beautifully printed and neatly 
bound ina manner suitable for library 
use. Everything in these books has 
been put there for an artistic effect— 
illustrations, decorations, title-pages 
and fly-leaves. The thousands of 
Ralph Connor’s admirers will be glad 
to add his popular books in this form 
to their libraries. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


THE LONESOME TRAIL. 
3y B. M. Bower (B. M. Srncrarr). 
This is a book of stories of Western 
life, the first and longest one, “The 
Lonesome Trail,” giving the book its 
name, The tales center about a group 
of cattle-punchers known as_ the 
“Happy Family.” Weary Davidson, 
one of the Happy Familv, is the hero 
of most of the stories. “The Lone- 
some Trail” tells how Weary, who 
was shy with all girls, came to love 
the little schoolmistress. In another, 
there is an amusing account of the 
Christmas entertainment in the 
schoo'house, with its weeks of 
preparations and rehearsals. In sev- 
eral of the stories, one of them 
“When the Cook Fell Ill,” Weary is 
proved to be every inch a man, made 
of the good, sol‘d stuff that counts. 


A tale of horrors 


Ralph Connor’s 
novel in a new 
handsome edition 


More tales by 
B. M. Bower 





New adventures of 
** Helen's Babies”’ 


A last “‘ Uncle 
Remus” story 


What may be in the 
future 
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The charagters in the book are all in- 
teresting, but chiefly because they are 
Westerners, products of the life of 
the great plains. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON. 

This is a society novel dealing with 
modern life in London’s smart set. 
It is well written, and, despite its 
sensational title, is not without a 
strong moral. The love between a 
rising young lawyer and the wife of 
a hypochondriac, who finally falls a 
victim to an overdose of his own 
drugs, is the main topic. The law- 
yer, however, suspects his sweetheart 
of poisoning her husband, and only 
on her death-bed is he convinced of 
her innocence. The actor-brother, 
who is striving to secure a knight- 
hood, is an amusing adjunct, as is 
the suburban assemblage that gath- 
ers at Lady Meyville’s tea to pass 
criticism upon society in general. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


MY SOLDIER LADY. 
By Extra H. Durtey. 

A collection of letters of a most 
entertaining nature, by a Kentuckian 
to her friend in Japan. They are 
treasures because of their unusual 
style and witty incidents; the writer 
sees the humorous side of all situa- 
tions, and her letters naturally are 
cheerful and bright. 

One of her witty remarks pertains 
to motor cars: “They divide all hu- 
manity into two classes—the quick 
and the dead.” Further she tells of a 
visit to an art gallery, where, amid 
the statuary, stood a quaint little 
body, when a man laid his hand on 
her shoulder—‘What do you mean, 
sir?” she said, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, I took 
you for a piece of statuary,” he re- 
plied.” “And I beg yours,” she said; 
“IT took you for a pickpocket.” 

As the letters are supposed to be 
the American letters to “The Lady 
of the Decoration,” they will be es- 
pecially appreciated. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE SILVER CLEEK. 

By JoHN CAMPBELL Haywoop. 

This golf story in eighteen holes 
is told with such vividness that it 
seems almost equal to a good game. 
The match between Brown and the 
Prince, with the Princess as caddy, 
holds the reader in breathless antici- 
pation, and with each hole one be- 
comes more enthusiastic. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


BY THE SHORES OF ARCADY. 
By IsaBeL GRAHAM Eaton, 
The story of a “visionary person- 

age” whose life was her art. 

Hidden away in a quiet spot in 
Maine, she devotes herself to her 
heart’s desire, and finds unusual 
types among these easy-going people 
of the settlement. By the friendship 
which springs up with an interesting 
orphan lad she comes into touch with 
a romance which has been dead for 
years, 

Altogether the story is fascinating 
and savors of Colonial days and inci- 
dents. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


BUDGE AND TODDIE. 
By JoHN Hasperton. 

These are further adventures of 
“Helen’s Babies,” and as such are full 
of laughter and amusement. Budge 
and Toddie go to stay with Aunt 
Alice and Uncle Harry during the 
time of the advent of a new, little 
sister. They lead their aunt and 
uncle a life, to be sure, in spite of 
the fact that Lady Alice had felt so 
certain of her disciplining powers. 
There is fun on every page of the 
book, and the thousands who have 
howled over Helen’s Babies will not 
want to miss the pleasure of howling 
over this. 

Grosset and Dunlap. 


THE BISHOP AND THE 
BOOGERMAN. 
By JoeL CHANDLER Harris. 

This is probably the last book we 
shall have from the pen of “Uncle 
Remus.” It is a tender little story, 
of a small girl and her imaginary 
playmate, who come into the life of 
a cranky old Southern gentleman and 
bring him a blessing. The period is 
that of the Reconstruction, and there 
is some political discussion, but much 
ef the book is devoted to Adelaide 
and her games with the Bishop and 
the “boogerman.” Who this last 
personage may be the book explains. 

The whole thing is rich in enter- 
tainment and is written in the man- 
ner that has become familiar to 
“Uncle Remus’” readers. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


” 


BANZATI! 
By “PARABELLUM.” 

A marvelous war story describing 
the invasion of America in 1909 by 
the Japanese. Doubtless even the 
idea will shock the reader, but the 
book has created a furor in Ger- 
many and will unquestionably arouse 
even more excitement in America, the 
scene of battle. 

Immigration of the Japanese and 
Chinese seems to cause censure as 
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we open our doors to strangers “who 
not only establish themselves as small 
tradesmen and shopkeepers in our 
towns, but settle everywhere. The 
yellow flood threatens to destroy the 
very foundation of our domestic 
economy by forcing down all wage- 
values” and pushing the Americans 
to the background. 

According to the story, we never 
realized that the immigration scheme 
was systematically regulated and 
every immigrant a trained, armed 
soldier under military orders during 
their steady inflow, but they are so 
clever and orderly that they prepared 
for their onslaught under our very 
eyes without arousing suspicion, 

The book, aside from being power- 
ful in idea, is a wonderful description 
of warfare and is startlingly interest- 


g. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 


THE CASE OF LADY 
BROADSTONE. 
By ArtHuR W. MarcHMOoNnT. 

A sensational story full of dastard- 
ly deeds for the purpose of revenge. 

Lord Broadstone leads a dual life, 
and to secure means to pay his debts 
he marries a wealthy man’s daughter 
for whom he has no feeling. By so 
doing he becomes a b'‘gamist, but the 
publication of this fact lies with the 
joint heir in the Broadstone estate, 
his cousin. 

Gilbert Dorrison is a wicked con- 
spirator against Lady Broadstone, 
and stoops to the most unheard-of 
crimes to cause her misery. 

The story is horrible, yet fascinat- 
ing, though very weakly put together. 

Empire Book Company. 


RACHEL LORIAN, 
By Mrs, Henry DupEney. 

A wonderful piece of work, show- 
ing one of life’s saddest pictures. 

A bride and groom starting out on 
their honeymoon meet with a rail- 
road accident; the wife escapes with- 
out a scratch, but the husband is 
made a helpless cripple. Taken to a 
strange hotel, among absolute stran- 
gers and gloomy scenes, desperation 
faces the girl-bride, but she resigns 
herself to her fate and becomes her 
husband’s slave. 

The sadness of the situation, with 
two blighted lives at a time which 
should be supremely happy, is truly 
pitiful. The groom is bitter with all 
mankind, but the brave little wife 
suffers quietly and longs for the ful- 
filment of her fondest hopes. 

Finally her devotion is shattered 
by her husband’s dearest friend, 
whose love for Rachel carries her 
over the hard places, but with her 


husband’s death her hopes are again 
killed and she sees her lover in his 


true light. 
Duffield & Co. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
By GrorcE A. PARKER. 

A Christian Science story of a 
charming little lad whose faith in his 
parents’ teaching is beautiful, illus- 
trating how “a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Harvey is on a visit to his grand- 
mother when his doctrine becomes 
known to her, causing horror and 
consternation. By his influence he 
wins others to his belief and helps a 
dangerously sick one, apparently be- 
yond recovery, “out of the depths.” 

Reid Publishing Company. 


SATISFIED AT LAST. 
By Martin SINDELL. 

This story follows the identical 
theme of Out of the Depths, by 
George A. Parker. 

A child, raised in a Christian 
Science atmosphere, persists in teach- 
ing the older members of the family 
where he is_ visiting, his doctrine. 
Though rebellious about embracing 
the new faith, nevertheless, one by 
one, they follow his leadership and 
turn from their various beliefs to 
become staunch adherents of Chris- 
tian Science. 

Reid Publishing Company. 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS. 
By G. Cotmore. 

Since the crusade against vivisec- 
tion has been resumed, a volume on 
the subject is quite apropos. 

The author has obtained much data 
from medical journals and specialists, 
and in consequence the book may be 
quoted as accurate, and the detailed 
appendix shows the authority of 
many cases described. 

A physiologist and strong believer 
in vivisection lures a brother practi- 
tioner’s daughter into marrying him, 
and during one of his scientific though 
brutal experiments she is an unbid- 
den spectator. The sight promptly 
decides for her the cruelty of the 
theory, and she becomes an enthusi- 
astic anti-vivisectionist. 

The operations on helpless victims 
are vivid and horrifying, and, while 
we may believe in sacrificing dumb 
animals to save human life, we can 
never sanction the apparently brutal 
methods adopted by scientists, 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


THE PEST. 
By W. TeicnmMoutH Sore. 
Fortunately for the reading public 
there are few books published that 
are so absolutely devoted to immo- 
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fiction 
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rality and so devoid of moral tone as 
is this story by an English writer. 
The wife of a hard-working clergy- 
man wearies of the lack of luxury 
her sensuous nature demands, and in 
the most heartless manner deserts 
him for a rising young artist with 
whom she had flirted before her mar- 
riage. The artist is sincerely attached 
to this fiend in human form and puts 
an end to his life when confronted 
with the proofs of her depravity. 

It is rarely that any book presents 
the life of the underworld in London 
so boldly. The author resembles a 
certain class of French writer in his 
utter disregard for conventionalities, 
and the vagaries of this type of 
woman that has been “the pest” of 
humanity from the beginning of the 
world are elaborately set forth. 

C. H. Doscher & Co. 


ALINE OF THE 
GRAND WOODS. 
By Nevitte G. HENsHAw. 

This interesting novel has its loca- 
tion in Louisiana, and it includes 
some very unusual characters which 
are delineated with skill. Aline, the 
heroine, is the daughter of a man 
named Lawrence, whose wealthy 
father disinherits him because of 
his marriage with the daughter of 
an enemy. ‘ The enemy also dis- 
inherits his daughter, who dies soon 
after her baby is born. 

Aline is left an orphan at the age 
of five, when her father falls a vic- 
tim to the scourge of yellow fever. 
The little girl is then brought up by 
her father’s faithful overseer, Tele- 
see, who belongs to a people known 
as the Cajuns, of partly Indian origin, 
who inhabit the “Grand Woods.” 

Aline is a true heroine, lovable 
and good, and she has far more 
troubles than should fall to the lot 
of a young girl. Most of them are 
due to the efforts of Numa Le Blanc, 
a Cajun hunter, who loves her, but 
in the end she is_ restored to her 
proper station. Her grandfather dis- 
covers her because of her likeness to 
her mother, and his penitence for the 
harshness which drove his only 
daughter to death gives him the in- 
centive to make restitution to her 


child. 





A suitable lover appears, of course. 
upon the scene, whereupon little 
Aline marries and we hope is happy 
ever after. 

Outing Publishing Company 


AN INCARNATION OF THE 
SNOW. 
By F. W. Barn, 


Mr. Bain’s works in this line are 
too well known to require any rec- 
ommendation. They are “Arabian 
Nights” tales on a more elevated 
poetic plane. The author draws 
upon all the riches of Indian folk- 
lore for his images and stories, and 
sets the scenes in the sublimated at- 
mosphere of the lofty Himalayas. 
There is all the glamour of the 
Orient in these stories, all the poetry 
and glow of the East, its magic, its 
colors, with the deep philosophy of 
the Oriental sages underlying its 
resplendent pictures. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


THE ACTRESS. 
By Louise CLosser HALE. 

Many people feel that a story of 
the stage, and particularly of the life 
of an actress, must necessarily be 
more or less open to criticism. In 
The Actress, by Louise Closser Hale, 
there is nothing of this sort. The 
book is the story of a young Ameri- 
can girl who loves the stage above 
everything else until she suddenly 
discovers that she is willing to give 
up her career for the man whom she 
loves. We are carried by a gifted 
story-teller back of the footlights 
and back of the scenes. We are 
shown that actors and actresses, for 
the most part at least, are really men 
and women. We read of the pleas- 
ures and of the little tragedies 
which go to make up the life of a 
“company.” 

The actress herself, Rhoda Miller, 
is frank, good-natured, and has a well- 
developed sense of humor, being 
at heart a womanly woman. While 
there are several minor stories in the 
story itself, these do not detract from 
the main theme of the book—the 
love of Rhoda for Aaron Adams. 

The book is well written, and 
carries the reader along steadily, 
which in itself is a great recommen- 
dation. Harper & Brothers. 


TRAVEL 


PARIS THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By Lian W38ITING. 

Those who know Paris well will 
be less concerned with this book than 
will those who do not know it or 
those who are hoping presently to 


know it. It is really an informal 
guide-book, rather than a record of 
impressions, and it is as a guide-book 
that it will be appreciated. It gives 
a very full account of those things 
that the visitor to Paris ought to see,. 
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and its illustrations add much in the 
way of information. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN SURREY. 
By Eric PARKER. 

One of those pleasing books of de- 
scription that combine sure knowl- 
edge with the gift of words and the 
historic appreciation. 

The Macmillan Company. 


VIVA MEXICO. 

By CHarLEs MacomsB FLANDRAU. 

Whether or not one has any orig- 
inal interest in Mexico as a place to 
live in, to travel through, to read 
about, or to disdain, he must be dull 
indeed if he cannot enjoy the rare 
felicities of Mr. Flandrau’s descrip- 
tions of Mexican ways and means. 
Whether he leads you among the 
coffee pickers, into the churches, the 
folk dwellings, the hotels, the railway 
coaches; whether he has a marriage 
or a funeral, an American tourist 
party or a native dirt eater, a feeding 
infant or a religious festival, to 
serve up, it is always with a racy del- 
icacy and clever turn of phrase quite 
fetching. The author is not a passing 
tourist, but seemingly a ranchman— 
penetrating in observation and finely 
discriminating in apportioning out 
either to Americans or to Mexicans 
their relative meed of praise or blame. 
One cannot but wish the chapters 
were headed or that there were an 
index, and yet possibly the book 
would lose something of its mellow 
grace by the trammel of a visible 
plan. To have read it is to have had 
a dream in which the dreamer seems 
at home in a strange country and in 
a richly tinted atmosphere. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. 
By Lina Durr Gorpon. 
Plainly, Italy is a country of fas- 
cination, and the Italian—especially 
the simple Italian of the peasant and 
artisan class—is a most rewarding 
human being. To find him so, of 
course, means patience and adaptabil- 
ity on the part of the stranger within 
Italian gates, and perhaps quite as 
much does it mean humor and love 
of one’s kind. We are delighted to 
know all Mrs. Waterfield’s difficulties 
with the castle on the crag; to make 
acquaintance with her remarkable 
servants, to learn how Italian dishes 
are cooked, and all the gay procedure 
of village weddings, dances and chris- 
tenings. And we are really gratefu! 
that she did not try to give us infor- 
mation, but simply wrote down what 
amused her. It is the surest way of 
pleasing the reader. 
The Macmillan Company. 


JOURNEYS OF THE KIT-KAT 
CLUB, ENGLAND. 
By Wiiu1aM R. A. WIitson. 

Some boys in an academy take a 
journey abroad. This book is the 
record of their trip, bringing together 
travel notes with biographical, liter- 
ary and historical associations, mak- 
ing a first-class volume for younger 
readers. D. Appleton & Co. 


ACROSS EUROPE INA 
MOTOR BOAT. 


By Henry C. RowLannb 


The sometime able seaman and 
contract surgeon in our United 
States navy, Henry C. Rowland, 
ever a follower of the sea and 
devotee of literature, has given 
us one of the happiest books of 
the season, Across Europe in a 
Motor Boat. It does not serve 
primarily as a guide-book, or as a 
descriptive account of travels as such, 
but it does tell of unique pleasures 
and hardships experienced in the jol- 
liest, heartiest spirit—and all re- 
counted, too, with a refreshing frank- 
ness and charm. To know the 
“Beaver,” “honest little boat,” as Mr. 
Rowland calls her, and moreover to 
know “Dan,” the little brute of a 
parafin motor encased somewhat 
abaft the beam, means several merry 
hours, for the acquaintance is most 
entertaining and rather enlightening. 
The “Beaver” traversed seven thou- 
sand miles in Europe in this unusual 
trip, going by way of the Seine, the 
Rhine, the Danube and the Black 
Sea; but although Mr. Rowland de- 
scribes pleasantly the countries and 
people along the way, even to im- 
parting considerable information to 
the reader, the real life interest of the 
book lies in the “Beaver” and its 
sailors. And they, indeed, are worthy 
of all attention. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


TRAVELS IN THE FAR EAST. 
By Exten M. H. Peck. 

The record of a nine months’ tour 
through Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Siam, China, Japan, Manchuria and 
Korea. Mrs. Peck had written her 
narrative in an easy, readable style, 
suggesting those things which would 
aid anyone contemplating such a trip. 
The volume is really a sumptuous 
guide-book, plentifully illustrated and 
rich in information. Many readers 
will find this not only attractive but 
instructive, and prospective travelers 
will discover it to be essentially use- 
ful as well. 

Mrs. James Sidney Peck, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF 
LINCOLN AND ITS 
EXPIATION. 

By Davin Mitter Dewi’. 

In so far as this is a plain narrative 
of the assassination of Lincoln and 
succeeding events, it has merit, But 
the work is not so much that of a 
historian as it is an argument that 
Mrs. Surratt was not guilty and that 
Holt prevented the President from 
seeing the application of the court 
for mercy. This part of the book is 
written in such bad temper that it is 
not likely to be convincing to the un- 
prejudiced reader. There is no doubt 
now that the trials should have been 
before a jury instead of before a 
Military Commission. The Supreme 
Court decided that issue too late to 
affect the result. Nor does it appear 
now that Mrs. Surratt deserved 
death. The author, however, fails in 
setting forth the conditions .of that 
day, the excitement which was 
aroused by the murder and the not 
unwarranted belief (although falla- 
cious) that there was a wide con- 
spiracy back of the assassination. 
The public temper was not of a judi- 
cial sort, As to the Holt controversy, 
it cannot be said that the author 
proves his contention beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, and there does not 
seem to be much use in reviving it 
just now. We can all see things 
much more plainly now in the light 
of forty years of experience and 
knowledge than at a time when the 
nation was plunged in grief and 
roused to a frenzy of anger over the 
horrible murder. It is the glory of 
this nation that it held itself so well 
after the end of the Civil War. His- 
tory shows no other instance where 
punishments were so few. 


The Macmillan Company. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
By Ropert H. SCHAUFFLER. 

This was compiled in commemora- 
tion of Lincoln’s one hundredth 
birthday, and it is the first thing of 
its kind to be published. It contains 
all the best things that have been 
written and said about Lincoln, as 
well as many of the best things that 
Lincoln himself said. It gives anec- 
dotes, poems, essays, the famous 
Gettysburg address, the address at 
Cooper Institute, and numerous other 
items that serve to give a compre- 
hensive view of the great President. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


LINCOLN AND THE 
SLEEPING SENTINEL. 
By L. E. Currrenpen. 

This famous anecdote has been told 
many times. In 1891, L. E. Chitten- 
den, Registrar of the Treasury, 1861- 
1865, and author of Recollections of 
President Lincoln and His Adminis- 
tration, issued this small volume, 
which is now reissued, with a bio- 
graphical note and some interesting 
portraits of Lincoln. The frontis- 
piece is from a painting by Howard 
Pyle, and is reproduced in color. This 
is an authentic version of the tale, 
based on the narrative of one who 
had an active part in the affair. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Branp WHITLOCK. 

A new issue in the “Beacon Biog- 
raphies,” giving a clear, concise and 
interesting account of Lincoln’s life, 
the facts being derived from the best 
sources, and Mr, Whitlock having 
that charm of narrative style which 
would make any biographical work 
by him an interesting matter. 

‘Small, Maynard & Co. 





BOOKS FOR THE LOVER OF OUTDOORS _ 





THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER. 
The Study of Nature, by Dr. Sam- 
uel Christian Schmucker, is the latest 
issue of the Lippincott’s “Educational 
Series,” edited by Martin G. Brum- 
baugh. The book is a little large and 
rather comprehensive for a text-book 
in high schools, but all the more it is 
a work of interest to the general 
reader. Those of the older genera- 
tion who wish to keep up with cur- 
rent science will find this series, and 
this particular book, of more than 
general importance. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


INSECT STORIES. 
By Vernon L. KELLoce. 

The man of science who writes has 
an advantage over the generality of 
authors—he seems to be gifted by na- 
ture or training with peculiar vigor 
and simplicity. Professor Kellogg, in 
his little volume in the “American 
Nature” series, is no exception to the 
rule. He is an authority on insects, 
and a most delightful authority, whom 
grown-ups will enjoy quite as much 
as children, and with a maturer 
knowledge of his value. Orange- 
dwellers, tarantulas, animated honey- 
jars and other small inhabitants of 
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this, our earth, are introduced to us 
and claim our interest to an absorb- 
ing degree. The book is one of the 
best possible for young readers. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 
By Georce F. Bursa. 

About the only thing that seems 
left to nature writers in these days 
is to translate animated nature into 
terms which will be appreciated by 
all who have any interest in the sub- 
ject. Our Bird Friends is no nature- 
faking book, nor is it a work that 
calls for any great amount of scien- 
tific knowledge. It is a clear and 
concise statement concerning some of 
the most common birds in this lati- 
tude, in which the language is adapt- 
ed to the child of six years old and 
will prove of interest to those of 
sixty. It is a simple and yet com- 
prehensive book, which is issued in 
the evident hope of bringing bird-lifé 
into the heart, mind and soul of 
the very young. It is illustrated with 
many colored plates, and is a wel- 
come addition to the bibliography of 
bird-lore. The typography is espe- 
cially to be commended. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


IN THE OPEN. 
By Sranton Davis KirKam, 
Among the wealth of “Nature 
Books,” we find here and there one 
in which is sounded most emphati- 
cally the note of appreciation of the 
beauty, the poetry of all that Nature 


THE TEMPEST. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 

WELL. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Edited by F. J. Furnivaty. With 
introduction and notes by F. W. 
CLARKE, 

Four new issues in the “Old Spell- 
ing” Shakespeare, an edition of the 
poet that will doubtless interest 
scholars and students. Dr. Furnivall 
is the greatest English authority on 
Shakespearean texts, and this work 
is well equipped with notes and ex- 


planations. 
Duffield & Co. 


A COMMENTARY UPON 
TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” 
By Henry E. SHEPHERD, LL. D. 
Dr. Shepherd should be a sympa- 
thetic interpreter, for he knew the 


spreads before us. In the Open 
not only proves to us that he sees 
“the glory of the setting sun,” but he 
proves too that he is capable of help- 
ing others to see it. The attractive 
appearance of the book is not mis- 
leading, for it is well written and full 
of the charm, the wonder of the 
“great out-of-doors.” 

Paul Elder & Co. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
By Ina D. BENNETT. 

A useful handbook for amateur gar- 
deners whose efforts to attain great 
things will likely result in a good 
kitchen-garden. 

Miss Bennett’s enthusiasm in the 
work is contagious and the reader 
feels that he must be up and doing. 
She is an enterprising gardener and 
has up-to-date ideas about the farm 
implements, fertilizers, etc., and treats 
the various vegetables from the time 
of planting on through the period of 
cultivation until final preparations are 
made for table use, a portion of the 
work accompanied by valuable culi- 
nary suggestions. 

The McClure Company. 


BUNGALOWS, CAMPS AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES. 

A practical volume that tells how 
bungalows and mountain camps can 
be constructed. ‘There are excellent 
maps and diagrams with finished 
sketches. This will be found a most 
useful bit of work. 

William T, Comstock. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Laureate and corresponded with him. 
An account is given of Hallam, and 
then “In Memoriam” is contrasted 
with “Lycidas” and the other great 
elegies. Then follows the careful 
analysis of the poem, section by sec- 
tion. Concerning the opening stanza, 
“T hold it truth with him who sings,” 
Tennyson wrote to Dr. Shepherd 
that the beginning thought was sug- 
gested by an expression of Goethe, 
“Von Aenderungen zu hoehern Aen- 
derungen”—from changes to higher 
changes, 

Neale Publishing Company. 


ENGLISH POEMS. 


Edited by Epwarp C. BALDWIN AND 
Harry G. PAvut. 

A selection covering the whole peri- 

od of English literature, with a choice 

of poems adapted for schoolroom use. 


American Book Company. 
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HISTORIC GHOSTS AND 
GHOST HUNTERS. 
By H. Appincron Bruce. 

In this volume the author leaves 
speculative philosophy as well as a 
study of modern psychic phenomena, 
both of which have at times received 
notice from his pen, and takes up 
same noted apparitions of the past, 
like the Cock-Lane Ghost, the Devils 
of London, the Mysterious Mr. 
Home, etc., and tells us what can 
reasonably be believed concerning 
them. Popular love of the marvel- 
ous has embellished many of these 
tales until it is difficult for the or- 
dinary searcher after truth to know 
just what were the facts or at least 
the facts as understood at the time. 
In doing this the author has not only 
prepared a book of great interest, 
but has performed a task that is val- 
uable. He is not imaginative, nor is 
he so sceptical that he will believe 
nothing save what he has seen and 
only a little of that, as is the case 
with some investigators. A _ final 
chapter tells a little of modern in- 
vestigators of psychic phenomena. 


Moffat, Yard & Co 


ADVENTURES EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNOW. 
Edited by Mary E. Burt. 

This gives in a translation from the 
original, made by Augustus G. Cap- 
rani, a selection from the famous ad- 
ventures of Pinocchio, by Carlo Loren- 
zini. All children should know this 
Italian classic, which ranks with Alice 
in Wonderland and Gulliver's Trav- 
els. The make-up of the book and 
the illustrations and decorations add 
not a little to its value. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE SENSE OF THE 
INFINITE. 
By Oscar KuHNs. 

A brief story of the transcendent- 
al element in literature and religion 
in the Western World from the time 
of Plato, by one who has studied 
widely and written on such varied 
topics as the poetry of Dante and the 
dialect of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
The book is not only a protest against 
materialism, but a demonstration that 
it does not exist anywhere absolutely 
and not now to the extent some pes- 
simists imagine. A series of interest- 


ing essays. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
By Rosert Ross. 
A clever study of the career of 
Beardsley, interesting in its substance 


and informing, especially interesting 
in the drawings it reproduces, 
John Lane Company. 


GREAT ENGLISH POETS. 
By Jutran Hit. 

Picturesque studies of great poets 
from Chaucer to Browning, of a cer- 
tain value critically, but chiefly inter- 
esting for the general information 
which they contain so well expressed, 
Mr. Hill makes the subject entertain- 
ing, so that anyone may read and 
enjoy. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


MY AUTO BOOK. 
By Watrter Putirzer. 

A record book for the auto en- 
thusiast, containing some _ rather 
amusing auto maxims, a few jests 
and verses of a light and appropriate 
order. The illustrations are in black 


and red, and are rather clever. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


DON’TS FOR BACHELORS 
AND OLD MAIDS. 
By Minna THomas ANTRIM. 

An amusing little book for words 
of wit and wisdom. Mrs. Antrim 
is a clever entertainer as well as in- 
structor, and while many of the 
commonplace “don’ts” are familiar to 
all, even these are served in a man- 
ner most interesting. For example: 

“Don’t let envy make a lash of 
your tongue or gimlets of your eyes.” 

“A man who wears a tail coat be- 
fore sundown or a frock coat after 
dark needs a keeper.” 

“Don’t depend too much on money, 
the sesame to the best society is 
never obtained by purchase.” 

“Don’t rush things socially, better 
five years a nobody—then in, than 
one year a somebody—then out.” 

“Debt is the sort of bedfellow who 
is always pulling the covers away.” 

Henry Altemus Company. 


THE DUTY OF BEING 
BEAUTIFUL. 
By Sara A. HuBBARD. 

Quite one of the prettiest small 
books of the year is this slender vol- 
ume, with its decorations in color. 
The writer’s psychology is sound and 
her words inspiring. “Our ideals are 
our possibilities,” is their keynote. 


A, C. McClurg & Co. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US 
COOK. 
By ConsTANCE JOHNSON. 

Simple recipes for things children 
can make. <A_ useful book for 
mothers who are willing to permit 
their little ones this kind of experi- 
ment. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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THE SIMPLE JOGRAPHY. 
By O tiver HeErrorp. 

One of Mr. Herford’s nonsense 
books, clever but wearisome. One 
wonders why people waste their time 
over these trivialities. 


John W. Luce & Co. 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE, 
By J. ArtHur THOMSON. 

The Bross Lectures are delivered 
before Lake Forest College “on the 
connection, relation and mutual bear- 
ing of any practical science, the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in any 
department of knowledge, with and 
upon the Christian religion.” The 
third volume of these lectures con- 
tains the able work of the Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen. 

The first four lectures of the series 
lead up to the fifth and last—‘Man’s 
Place in Nature.” The whole work 
is a résumé of the marvelous scien- 
tific. development in the last century, 
treated in a scholarly manner, and 
finally, in Bacon’s words, giving the 
“conclusion of the whole matter”— 
“that a deep knowledge of natural 
philosophy will bring about men’s 
minds to religion.” 


TO THE ZOO. 
Written and Illustrated by Epira 
GILMAN BREWSTER. 
Of the same order as The Cheer- 
Up Book, though less happy in con- 
ception. The sketches are very amus- 


ing, however. 
The Rust-Craft Shop. 


ALL IN THE SAME BOAT. 
Written and Illustrated by JAMES 
MonTcoMErY Face. 
Nonsense verses, taking off the 
traveler on an ocean liner. Very hu- 
morous for the most part, and in 


many particulars true. 
Life Publishing Company. 


THE CAROLYN WELLS 
YEAR BOOK OF OLD 
FAVORITES AND NEW 
FANCIES FOR 1909. 

Amusing verses, quaint and comical 
illustrations, clever parodies and the 
like, make up this volume. There 
will be many a laugh from the reader 
who essays to utilize this volume as 
a diary in brief of the year’s happen- 
ings. Henry Holt & Co. 


THE PERFECTLY GOOD 

CYNIC’S CALENDAR. 

By E. W. M. Grant, Appison Miz- 
NER AND OLIVER HERFORD. 

The annual issue of a popular and 
clever book, arranged for 1909, with 
some wisdom and no little humor. 

Paul Elder & Co. 


* fair 


CUPID’S ALMANAC AND 

GUIDE TO HEARTICULTURE. 

By Joun Ceci, Clay AND OLIVER 
HERForp. 

Nonsense suggestions for the sen- 
timental, cleverly illustrated by John 
Cecil Clay, and carrying out the idea 
of a technical botany in its parodies 
of the names of species, etc. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


GUESS WORK. 
By Emiry SHAw Forman. 
One hundred and one _ charades 
which may prove useful for enter- 
taining purposes. 
Richard G. Badger. 


THE COIGN OF VANTAGE. 
By Wiuiam T. HeErripce. 

A certain conscious care in vocab- 
ulary and phrasing and an obvious 
refinement of literary sense charac- 
terize these essays so far as form is 
concerned. They abound in well- 
turned sentences and in wisely con- 
ceived counsel, always profoundly yet 
never obtrusively spiritual or ethical. 
Withal, the structure is so smoothed 
and evened that the effect is some- 
what monotonous and heavy. The 
subjects are not forgotten, but the 
reader feels a lack of convergence, 
of consummation, of pressed point. 
Insight and culture are in evidence on 
every page and these will excite a 
glad approval in many a thoughtful 
reader who will not know that he 
misses the element of verve. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


LITTLE LETTERS TO BOYS 
GROWN TALL. 
By “Uncie Neb.” 

Uncle Ned is a Chicago club man 
who is full of good, sane counsel for 
growing boys and young men. He 
has his own style of doling out ad- 
vice on all sorts of practical mat- 
ters, but especially as they touch busi- 
ness life and the art of succeeding. 
He might be compared to old John 
Todd, or to Smiles, or to Comegys, 
or to Marden, or to a dozen other 
writers in the field of self-help, self- 
development, and the manifold art of 
getting on in the world by industry, 
dealing, providence, personal 
propriety, tact, good nature and high 
moral ideals. Uncle Ned writes well, 
although not faultlessly, and he says 
good, wise things even if they some- 
times border on the commonplace; 
he talks out of a full experience and 
illustrates his points freely by exam- 
ples from real life as well as from 
books. Any young man who is open 
to good but not “goody-goody” ad- 
vice can hardly fail to profit by what 
Uncle Ned has to say. 

The Abbey Press. 





Bross Lectures in 
book form 


Letter helps for boys 


From Great English Poste 








HE book season has already opened, 
though as yet the new books arrive 
but slowly. By this time next 

month the rush will be at its height— 
hence a Spring book review number of 
THE Book News MontHiy. We have 
been keeping our review staff busy, even 
as things are now, but we expect to make 
one and all do some additional hustling 
for the May issue. All the newest fiction, 
the poetry for the last three months, and 
everything in the way of miscellaneous 
works that we can lay hands on, will have 
consideration. The review section will fol- 
low up the variety of promises made in 
the “Book Outlook” of the present number. 


Henry James 

A long while ago we promised a Henry 
James number. We shall have it in May. 
The articles will be by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, Horatio S. Krans and W. J. Roberts, 
and they will be well illustrated, Mr. Rob- 
erts having made a special trip to Mr. 
James’ home at Rye, Sussex, England, to 
secure pictures. 

“Melrose and Abbotsford” will be the 
subject of the travel sketch, with interest- 
ing views, and there will be an article on 
Elinor Macartney Lane, the popular nov- 
elist, who just died. 

It has been decided, owing to the many 
requests made, to continue the lessons in 
literature in the “Educational”—in addi- 
tion to “The Modern Readers’ Chart.” 
Walter Pater will be the subject in May. 
Also there has been regret expressed be- 
cause of the cessation of the department 
“Timely Topics,” wherefore we are look- 
ing forward to reviving it. Suggestions 
will be gratefully received. 


The New Headings 


Please don’t forget to notice the new 
headings. It seems to us that they are 
singularly appropriate and carry just the 
amount of suggestiveness desirable for 
each department. It has been a particular 
pleasure, too, to be able to offer the three- 
color print of the “Ideal Head of Shake- 
speare.” This is a remarkably fine inter- 
pretation, and the print is quite good 
enough to deserve a frame. 


A Question Carried from Last Month 


The suggestion to open a department de- 
voted to a study of the Elizabethan Era 
has called forth several replies, but on the 
whole it seems scarcely feasible at this 
time. There are so many excellent books 
that deal with Shakespeare and his time, 
books, too, which are inexpensive and 
easily accessible, that we do not believe 
that we could offer anything to take their 
place or to supplement them. It would 
require the codperation of the best Shake- 
spearean scholars, and we do not feel that 
it would be advisable to use the space and 
spend the money that would be the natural 
outcome of such a procedure. THE Book 
News Monruiy aims at breadth and 
wider range of interest. We want to help, 
not in one particular field, but in many 
fields, wherefore it would not seem wise to 
specialize on any one period or kind of 
literature, for by so doing our sphere of 
influence would naturally be limited. We 
hope to print from time to time, however, 
articles that will be of intimate interest to 
all who are especially interested in the 
Shakespearean age. 


Norse.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 


MonTuiy, Philadelphia. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THE Book News MonvruHty. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the ‘number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 





The Book News Monthly 


This late March List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


A BC of Taxation, The. By C. B. Fillebrown. 
$1.20, postpaid. 
Abraham Lincoln, A poem. By Lyman Whit- 
ney Allen. $1.15; postpaid, $1.25. 
Actress, The. By Louise Closser Hale. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Aline of the Grand Woods. By Nevil G. Hen- 
shaw. $1.08, postpaid. 

Amethyst Cross, The. By Fergus Hume. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Apprenticeship of Washington, The. By George 
Hodges. $1.25, postpaid. 

Arminel of the West. By John Trevena. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Bishop and the Boogerman, The. 
Chandler Harris. $1.00, postpaid. 
Bomb, The. By Frank Harris. $1.08, postpaid. 
Bride on Trust, A. By Henry Curties. $1.08, 

postpaid. 
Bridge Builders, The. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol- 
ume III, The. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A, R. Waller. $2.50, postpaid. 

Case of Lady Broadstone, The. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. $1.08, postpaid. 

Century of the Child, The. By Ellen Key. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Christopher Hibbault: Road-maker. 
guerite Bryant. $1.08, postpaid. 
City of Splendid Night, The. By 
Harding. $1.08, postpaid. 
Climbing Doom, The. By 
Young. $1.08, postpaid. 
Colonel Hutchinson: Roundhead. 
Hutchinson. 67 cents, postpaid. 


Du Barry. Edited by Helen Kendrick Hayes. 
67 cents, postpaid. 


Empire of the East, The. 
ery. $2.50, postpaid. 
France Since Waterloo. 

$1.50, postpaid. 
From Bull Run to Appomattox. 
Hopkins. $1.00, postpaid. 
George Borrow. By R. A. J. Walling. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Gorgeous Borgia, The. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. $1.08, postpaid. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. 
By W. Bode. $2.00, postpaid. 

Hilary Thornton. By Hubert Wales. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

House with No Address, The. By E. Nesbit. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Iblis in Paradise. 
postpaid. 

Idolatry. By Alice Perrin. $1.08, postpaid. 

Improper Prue. By Gloria Manning. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


By Joel 


By Mar- 
John W. 
Lawrence Ditto 


By Lucy 


By H. B. Montgom- 


By W. Grinton Berry. 
By Luther W 


By George Roe. 90 cents, 


In the Shadow of the Guillotine. Written by 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott. 67 cents, postpaid. 

In the Valley of the Shadows. By Thomas Lee 
Woolwine. $1.00, postpaid. 


_ By Algernon Blackwood. $1.25, post- 

pai 

Journal of a Neglected Wife, The. By Mabel 
Herbert Urner. $1.10, postpaid. 


Katrine. 
postpaid. 

King of Arcadia, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. 
Irwin. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lincoln Tribute Book, The. Edited by Horatio 
Sheafe Krans. $1.75, postpaid. 

Little People. By Richard Whiteing. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Lost Cabin Mine, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Mad Barbara. By Warwick Deeping. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Mind Power. By William Walker Atkinson. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. By 
Frances Boyd Calhoun. 75 cents, postpaid. 
My African Journey. By Winston Spencer 

Churchill. $1.50, postpaid. 
Mystery of the Miniature, The. By Richard 
Kemble Edwards. $1.08, postpaid. 
My Story. By Hall Caine. 
Neglected Neighbors. By 
Weller. $1.50, postpaid. 
New Ideals in Healing. By 
Baker. 85 cents, postpaid. 
Old Jim Case of South Hollow. 
Rice. $1.00, postpaid. 
Our Benny. By Mary E. Waller. $1.00, post- 


$1.08, 
Lynde. 


By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Francis 


By Wallace 


By Frederick Niven. 


$2.00, postpaid. 
Charles Frederick 
Ray Stannard 


By Edward I. 


paid. 
Our Plymouth Forefathers. By Charles Sted- 
man Hanks. $1.08. 


Peace and Happiness. By Lord Avebury. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Prince of Dreamers, A. By Flora Annie Steel. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Psychic Phenomena. By Edward T. Bennett. 
75 cents, postpaid, 

Rachel Lorian. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Raven, The. 

paid. 
Recollections of Baron de Frenilly. 
Arthur Chuquet. $3.00, postpaid. 
Resemblance and Other Stories, A. By Clare 
Benedict. $1.10, postpaid. 
Roosevelt That I Know, The. By Mike Dono- 
van. $1.00, postpaid. 
Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow. 
$1.08, postpaid, 


$1.08, post- 
Edited by 


By George Hazelton. 


By Jennette Lee. 








QGZGeg7eg, MISCELLANEOUS |\QGQQgeg 


Y TWO BOOKS tell a story of beautiful 
things in print that you should know. They are: 


“BOOK PLATES” 
“MY SHOP” 


Their story is about a unique print-shop where 
only the finest of book plates and printed matter is 
made. Book plates which radiate the atmosphere 
and romance of long ago. Printed matter which 
commands attention on account of its dignified 
originality. 

rite for these two books: they're free, and their 
originality will captivate you. 
WAYNE MORRIS, Sadsburyville, Pa. 
The Best in Designing, Engraving and Printing 


YOU CAN BUY 


Any book you want of the CHRISTIAN PUBLISH- 
ING ASSOCIATION, Dayton, Ohio, publishers of 
Books and Sunday-school Literature, and sellers of 
Bibles and Books. Here are some books just pub- 
lished : 


A Puritan Captain (Charlton) 

Scripture Doctrine (Summerbell)................ +++ 1,00 
Fruit Bearing Truths ( Barrett)... 75 
Bible Doctrine (Kinkade) -.. 

Centennial of Religious Jou 

Centennial Addresses 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


J. N. HESS, Publishing Agent 
Dept. ‘‘W’’ Dayton, Ohio 


“BACK TO SLAVERY” 


By GEORGE W. TEITSWORTH 


“AN UNANSWERABLE 


ARGUMENT AGAINST SOCIALISM” 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Published by CRAVEN DOAN CO. 


For Sale by 
The Artotype Co., 140 N. 11th St. Phila., Pa. 


The L. S. Donaldson Co..Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hayes Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
ohn Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 


wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 


' Gordon Craig, Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 


Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannethal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Foweceznes. Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Rothenstein, Ellen 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not incladed in the popular edition. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 


THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 

To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 

oe, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, 6th Avenue, 
ew York. 





The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


.» Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


+ Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


+ Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love’ 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BiBELOT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ows for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 

cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 

for the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family. 
With an Introduction by Lucy W. Baxter. 
Here the reader finds, expressed with all 
Thackeray’s frank vivacity and charm, his 
opinions concerning America and its people. 
Facsimiles of manuscripts and drawings by 
the author add to the interest and value of 
the volume. 8vo. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 45 cents. 





The Builders of the Republic. A Condensed 
History of the Immortal Characters Who Are 
Identified with the Birth of the American 
Nation, by Margherita A. Hamm, author of 
“Famous Families of New York,’ with 
mary Illustrations. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 80 cents. 





The Journal of Latrobe. Being the Notes and 
Sketches of an Architect, Naturalist and 
Traveler in the United States from 1796 to 
1820, by Benjamin Henry Latrobe, Architect 
of the Capitol of Washington, with an In- 
troduction by J. H. B. Latrobe. With 31 
Illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, $1.25. 





The Memories of Rose Eytinge. Being an 
Actress’s Recollections and Observations of 
Men, Women and Events during Half a 
Century of American Drama. Illustrated 
with Portraits of leading actors of her time. 
Publication Price, $1.20. Our Special Price, 
35 cents. 


History of the World from the Earliest His- 
torical Time to the Year 1898, by Edgar 
Sanderson, M. A., with Maps. (The Concise 
Knowledge Library.) 8vo. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 65 cents. 
The thoroughness and compactness of this 

comprehensive work render it invaluable as a 

book of reference. 


Eighty Years of Union. Being a Short History 
of the United States, 1783-1865, by James 
Schouler, LL.D. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$1.75. Our Special Price, 60 cents. 


An abridgment from the author’s “History 
of the United States” in 6 vols. 


Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Market, or Peter 
Faneuil and His Gift. A History of This 
Famous Meeting House That is Dear to the 
Hearts of Most American Patriots, by Abram 
English Brown, with 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 
25 cents. 


John Hancock, His Book. A Biographical His- 
tory of John Hancock, Showing His Life 
Work, by Abram English Brown, with many 
Illustrations and Facsimile Letters and 
Documents. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA 


|(_BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _| 
Special Bargain Books 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Recollections of Men and Horses. By Ham- 
ilton Busbey, author of “Trotting and Pac- 
ing Horses in America,” with 32 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our 
Special Price, 65 cents. 


The author, who was for 38 years editor 
and owner of “Turf, Field and Farm,” gives 
intimate personal experiences of Robert Bon- 
ner, C. J. Hamlin, Leland Stanford, J. Malcolm 
Forbes and hosts of others who have done 
much to develop racing horses in America. 





The American Advance. A Study in Territorial 
Expansion, by Edmund J. Carpenter. With 
a map showing the growth of the U. S. A. 
8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special 
Price, 50 cents. 






Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Picker- 
ing. Edited by her son, Spencer Pickering, 
together with extracts from the Journals of 
her father, John Spencer Stanhope, describ- 
ing his travels and imprisonment under 
Napoleon. Illustrated with 6 photogravures. 
8vo. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special 
Price, 75 cents. 





Fear Not. Quotations of Courage from the 
Hoiy Bible. Followed by inspiring thoughts 
from later sources. Selected by D. J. D. 
and E. W. Strength is the keynote in the 
making of this book with its strong, antique 

Japan paper, heavy covers, compact binding 

and bold rubrications. Crusaders’ Edition. 

Bound in Full Calf, Vellum Back, boxed. 

Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 

50 cents. 








Commands. Bible Quotations, Woven into 
Consecutive Essays of Promise, Encourage- 
ment and Trust, by Agness Greene Foster. 
Printed on cream-toned Japan paper, with 
borders in tint, with frontispiece, “Christ 
in Gethsemane,” after Hofman. Bound in 
Flexible Suede Leather, boxed. (Size 5x64 
inches.) Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special 
Price, 25 cents. 


Promises. Quotations from the Bible, Woven 
into Consecutive Essays of Promises, En- 
couragement and Trust, by Agness Greene 
Foster. Printed on cream-toned Japan 
paper, with borders in tint, with frontis- 
piece, “Christ Among the Doctors,” after 
Hofman. Bound in Flexible Suede Leather, 
boxed. (Size 5x6% inches.) Publication 
Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 







NEW YORK 








Special Bargain Books 


Old English Masters. Forty-eight wood en- 
gravings by Timothy Cole. of the work of 
the masters of the English school, with 
notes by the engraver and further text by 
John C. Van Dyke. Super-royal octavo, 223 
pages. Publication Price, $8.00. Our Special 
Price, $3.00, 


Old Spanish Masters. Thirty-one wood en- 
gravings by Timothy Cole, with illuminat- 
ing text by Charles H. Caffin, and notes by 
the engraver. Super-royal octavo, 175 pages. 
Publication Price, $6.00. Our Special Price, 
$2.50. 


Christopher in His Sporting Jacket. By John 
Wilson (Christopher North). Introduction 
by William Aspenwall Bradley. Limited edi- 
tion. Illustrated with 8 plates etched by 
A. M. McLellan. Vignetted head and tail 
pieces in black and white. Special cover 
design in cloth and paper. Publication 
Price, $2.25. Our Special Price, 30 cents. 


Sea Rovers. Sketches of The Deep Sea Diver, 
An Ocean Flyer’s Crew, The Man-of-War's- 
man, Soldiers Who Serve Afloat, The Police 
of the Coast, The Ocean Pilot, Gloucester 
Fisher Folk, The Lighthouse Keeper, Life 
Saving Along Shore, Whalers of the Arctic 
Sea, by Rufus Rockwell Wilson, with 8 
Illustrations. Publication Price, $1.00. Our 
Special Price, 25 cents. 


Billy-Boy. A Study in Responsibilities, by 
John Luther Long, with Illustrations by 
Jesse Willcox Smith and Decorations by 
Robert McQuinn. Publication Price, $1.25. 
Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


Don’ts for Mothers. A Series of Timely Hints 
to Mothers Who May or May Not Stand 
in Need of Them. By Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
author of “Mother and Daughter.” 16mo. 
Publication Price, 50 cents. Our Special 
Price, 20 cents. 


Polo, Past and Present. <A History of the 
Game in All Countries from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, by T. F. Dale, 
with 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $3.75. Our Special Price, $1.50. 


The Re-Birth of Religion. Being an Account 
of the Passing of the Old and Coming of 
the New Dogmatic. The Causes of the 
Present Religious Unrest in Europe and 
America, by Algernon S. Crapsey. Publica- 
tion Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 30 cents. 


High Living. A conveniently classified col- 
lection of Practical and Tempting Recipes 
from Southern Climes. Compiled by L. L. 
McLaren. Preface by Edward H. Hamilton. 
Second Edition. A book with a direct appeal 
to all Cooks, Caterers and Housewives in- 
terested in the “better living’’—not neces- 
sarily “high living.” Handsomely decorated 
by Spencer Wright. Printed in two colors 
upon toned paper. Bound in Pompeiian 
Red. Paper cover. Publication Price, 75 
cents. Our Special Price, 15 cents. Country 
Club Edition. Bound in Red Fab-Ri-Ko-Na 
Buckram. Publication Price, $1.25. Our 
Special Price, 40 cents. 


May Irwin’s Home Cooking. ‘Like Mother 
Used to Make.’ Dainty Dishes for Delicate 
Digestions. Recipes pried away from 
reticent chefs and head waiters and others 
that the author’s friends have generously 
contributed, together with several of the 
actress’ own. Small quarto. Publication 
Price, $1.20. Our Special Price, 50 cents. 


The Trial of Jesus. By Giovanni Rosadi. 8vo. 
Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 
60 cents. 


Rosadi, a famous criminal lawyer and 
Parliamentary leader of Italy, condemns the 
trial of Jesus as a miscarriage of justice, 
judged merely by the standard of Roman 
law. He also sees in it the most notable 
example of the typical injustice of society, 
which is always striving to protect its selfish 
interests. 


Good Things ‘and Graces. Ethical Dishes 
Mirthfully Served, by Isabel Goodhue. 
Housekeepers will especially appreciate this 
original book, for without being “preachy” 
it presents what is best in life in the guise 
of recipes for Game Pie, Hash, Irish Stew, 
Lady Fingers, Johnny Cake and the like. 
Sunshine Edition. Bound in Green Suede 
Boards. Full Gilt, boxed. Publication 
Price, $1.75. Our Special Price, 40 cents. 


The Boy. How to Help Him Succeed. A 
Symposium of Successful Experiences, by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., assisted by 319 
American Business Men. Publication Price, 
$1.25. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


The following men are some of those who 
have contributed their personal experiences 
to help the “Boys.” John A. McCall, Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith, Charles W. Eliot, Henry 
Clews, General J. C. Breckenridge, Robert C. 
Ogden, Admiral G. W. Melville, Paul Dana, 
Jacob A. Riis, Wm. R. Harper, John Philip 
Sousa, John Thomson, Chas. C. Harrison, 
John H. Converse, Arthur T. Hadley, Rev. 
Ballington Booth, J. H. Kellogg, M. D.; B. F. 
Keith, Jefferson Davis and Col. W. F. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill), Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, John Mitchell. 


The Complete Beauty Book. A Manual of 
Health for Ladies, by Elizabeth Anstruther, 
with 16 Illustrations. Publication Price, 
$1.25 net. Our Special Price, 50 cents. 


Building Business. An Illustrated Manual for 
Aggressive Business Men, by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

The author, in addition to giving a brief 
History of Advertising, gives a wealth of data 
concerning Circulation, Rates, Space, Maga- 
zines, Daily Papers, Trade Papers, Street 
Cars, Puffs, Wood and Photo Engraving, Steel 
and Copper Engraving, Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping, Lithography, Calendars, Type, 
Signs, &c., &c., together with many specimens 
of all kinds of advertising that have helped 
to build up business in all parts of this coun- 
try. A valuable handbook for any merchant. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Are You Interested In Oklahoma? 


@. Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history > 

@ Do you know there is not another place on 
the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the people, and the new ideals of civilization which 


are being crystallized from the association of the 

























brightest minds of all of the States of the Union ? 


@, The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
fields and scratches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 


@, Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brains and ambition to make that kind of man? 


@, You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and night up to now— 
by subscribing for 

STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Agents wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, Qne Dollar. 
No ‘“‘ Sample Copies.” 
























When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS 


By F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD 


This naturally takes its place as the most notable biographical work 
of many years. As the editor of The Springfield Republican, The Boston 
Commonwealth, and The Journal of Social Science, as the last of the founders 
of the famous Concord School of Philosophy, and as the friend, often the 
literary executor, of such men as Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott and John Brown, 
Mr. Sanborn occupies a unique position and gives us in these reminiscences 
—probably the crowning achievement of a remarkable career—a wealth of 
hitherto unknown material. The work is divided into two volumes, Political 
and Literary, the chapter headings being: 


Volume I 


I, Preliminary. II, National Politics— 1856-1861. III, Kansas and 
Virginia. IV. Concord and North Elba. V, Virginia and Kansas. VI, Brown 
at the Kennedy Farm. VII, The Harper’s Ferry Alarm. VIII, Personal 
Replevin. IX, Aftermath of the John Brown Foray. 


Volume Il 


X, Early Influences. XI, Initial Love. XII, Exeter and Cambridge. 
XIII, Concord and Some of Its Authors. XIV, Concord and Its Other Authors. 
XV, Mrs. Ripley and Her Circle. XVI, The Jones, Dunbar and Thoreau 
Families. XVII, Margaret Fuller and Her Friends. XVIII, Emerson in 
Ancestry and in Life. XIX, Concord, Past and Present. XX, Bronson Alcott 
and His Family. XXI, The Concord School of Philosophy. XXII, Hawthorne 
and His Household. XXIII, Theodore Parker and Emerson. XXIV, The 
Concord Lyceum, Dr. Channing and Others. 


The illustrations are of particular note, as they are for the most part from hitherto 
unknown portraits and prints. Each volume contains a photogravure frontispiece. 


Octavo in size, neatly boxed, bound in dark green buckram, with gilt tops, it is 
in every way an example of beautiful book-making. 


The list price is $5.00 net. 


Poet Lore has recently made arrangements with the publisher, Richard G. 
Badger, and is in a position to offer the work at a special price in connection with the 


Poet Lore is published bi-monthly at $4.00 a year. 


We will send the magazine for one year and also send, express prepaid, 1 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS to any reader of The Book News Monthly 
upon receipt of $6.00. 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, Publishers 


194 Boylston Street, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











66 HE who reads only to while away an idle hour may not find THE 
ARENA 6s interesting as some of the other magazines; but 


whoever takes life seriously will find it both interesting and helpful.” 


—The Public, Chicago. 


TO GIVE the reading public a taste of the good things that are being published 
in THE ARENA, we have made a special introductory offer, as described below. We 
urge you to have your name entered on our list at once, because we believe that the 
opinions of the world’s foremost writers on timely subjects will interest you. 


To read THE ARENA is an education in itself. 


Here are some specimen letters from our readers : 
“ Enclosed please find my check for $5 to cover the cost of my renewal to THE ARENA. 
I enjoy and appreciate THE ARENA so much that I have presented a year’s subscription to a friend, 
which accounts for the other $2.50. I wish I were able to send you a hundred of them.” 
“ Have just received THE ARENA. Every article is worth studying. They meet the 
needs of young people who do not know yet, and have not been told, they have an individuality of 
their own te express. Your magazine will help the nation, help it to do its own thinking and 


acting, and be original.” 


Among the writers who contribute to THE ARENA we would name: 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace 

Edwin Markham 

Hon. Edward Tregear, Secretary of Labor 
for New Zealand 

J. C. Gray, General Secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Great Britain 

Prof. Archibald Henderson, Biographer of 
Bernard Shaw 

James MacKaye 

David Graham Phillips 


Joaquin Miller 

Eugene V. Debs 

George Wharton James 

Hon. Walter Clark, Chief Justice, N. C. 

Wm. Ordway Partridge 

J. Henniker Heaton, M. P., the Father of 
International Penny Postage 

Chas. Klein, author of ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Mouse ”’ 

Wm. D. MacCrackan 


Some of the subjects discussed—do they interest you ? 


Government and Public 


Ownership The Drama 
~ Trusts The Fine Arts 
ucation ; : 
| anata Arbitration 


Japan and Other Countries 

Child Labor, Sociology, 
Trades-Unions 

The Liquor Question 

Cable Telegraph Systems 

Civic Government and 
Municipal Art 


Politics 
Socialism 


Suicide 


The Railroads 


International Law and 


Religion and the Church 
Marriage, Divorce, Race- 


Christian Science 

Nature Studies 

Psychology 

Trade, Commerce, Shipping 

Immigration and the Race 
Problem 

Single-Tax 

Pan-American Affairs 

Corruption in Our Cities 
and States 


In addition to the essays, THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 25¢ a copy—$2.50 a year. 50c additional for postage to Canada and 


Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon the receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
months’ subscription, commencing with Feb- 
ruary, 1909. Or to new subscribers we will 
send the November and December numbers 
free with the twelve months from January, 
1909, for $2.50. Fill in the coupon NOW, 
before you mislay this copy of ‘* The Book 
News Monthly.”’ 


ALBERT BRANDT : Publisher 





ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to 
enter four months’ trial subscription to THE 
ARENA from February, 1909. 

I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address: 


a ee 


Address a 







City and State — 
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There’s Room for You 


in the boundless West, and there’s room for you on the 
subscription list of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of 
the West. Who is not interested in the country where 
thousands have found health, wealth and happiness, and 
where thousands more are coming each year? Do you 
want to learn more of this land of opportunity? Do 
you want to keep in touch with the spirit of the West in 
poetry, fiction, picture? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush 
wastes into a land of plenty’? There is a magazine of the 
West—a magazine whose mission is to carry to the ends 
of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the advantages of 
the West, and there are already thousands of readers 
ready to testify to the delightful manner in which the 
West is pictured in The Pacific Monthly. Are you one of 
them? Do you want to become one? The Pacific 
Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored 
pictures alone are worth the subscription price. Buy a 
copy from your newsdealer today. Then send us the 
coupon herewith. 
Send 25 cents in stamps for 3 recent numbers 


TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


THE PaciFIC MONTHLY: 


Enclosed please find $1.50, for which you may 
send THE PACIFIC MONTHLY for one year to 


Name 





Address 


The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





B. N.M.—1—o9. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A LECTURE ON 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY 
WHILE LIVING” 





The pursuit ot happiness considered from a 
psychological and practical standpoint. A lecture 
for the times. Full of sound sense—good advice 
for business, social and family life and success. 
The secret of health of mind, soul and body 
stated. 


Fun Facts 
Philosophy 


This lecture is noted all over the country wherever lyceum attractions have been heard. It 
is in demand at CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES, LECTURE COURSES, and has been given 
for CHURCHES, LITERARY SOCIETIES, LODGES, etc., etc. 


This lecture brings 


Instruction : Entertainment : Inspiration 


Delivered by 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Mr. Gringle holds the Championship for Oratory in the State of Ohio Oratorical Contest of 
1900, has won every literary contest he ever entered, and today he contributes to the most 
largely circulated weekly and monthly papers published in this country. 


SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR AND TERMS. ENGAGEMENTS MADE DIRECT 
Address Care of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
$1.00 a Year; 15c. a Copy Indianapolis, Indiana 


Approved by THE INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, and published for all 
who want Eloquent, Lively, Interesting Orations, Lectures, Readings, Discussions of Platform 
Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as Singer, Speaker, or Entertainer. 


HAVE YOU ABILITY? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and 
T=. do you: want to increase your ability, or use it on the public 
latform ? Then write to the editor for help and information how to secure a place, and send One 
ollar for subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, which gives you the latest ‘news about this 
field. THIS MAGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD; DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP, therefore—NO FREE COPIES. 


Indianapolis, Ind. THE LYCEUM WORLD Arthur E,. Gringle, Editor 


Arthur E. Gringle—Editor-Lecturer 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





who prefer to use a nice 

quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MAN'F'G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “sc: ci:” CARPETS 
Your Old 
Send fer Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 


“Nor. we" 


ON 
ZF L 





AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ‘* Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:-—It Fog) me great pent to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose im 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of BUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannet cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von Herkomer. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros, 
1od.; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum. Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


MR. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM 


AN ALL OUTDOORS 
MAGAZINE 


Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 
Edited by Mr. Lee. Every Other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00 
Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions—mostly those of the editor, and is entirely written 
and dated from the Mountain. It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but distant feelings toward 
the world, and toward chimneys and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it has the chance. 


THE LOOK-OFF 
Ballooning Around. 
On Allowing Millionaires in Heaven. 
On Having the Sky Made Safe. 
Angels. 
Poets. 
Faint Voices over the Mountain. 
Gas and Hills-and Steeples. 


DAY-BOOK . 
On Going to Church to a Voice. 
A Creed and a Blue Hat. 
On Being a Baby in Boston. 
Edwin D. Mead and Nature. 
An Engine under Glass. 


THIS ROUND WORLD 


A Woman of the Earth (Poem). Charles 
Battell Loomis. 

Ideas behind the Machines. 

Apologia. 

The Idea of Size. 

The Idea of Love and Comradeship. 


THINGS THAT NEED TO BE AIRED 


This Month’s List of Resentments. 

The Man from Mars Writes a Letter Home. 
Men’s Faces in New York. 

Telephones. 


serald Stanley Lee isa great master of good humor and the humanities—in the same way that Oliver 
Goldsmith once was. He has known how to reach the deepest things without strain and how to make triviali- 
ties carry a grave meaning. His swift eye, ranging everywhere, measures the distance between what actually 
is and what would be reasonable. And then he laughs at us. He doesn’t sneer; he just laughs. The milk of 
his kindness has aever curdled into satire.—Xansas City Independent. 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 


f 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








335-335 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA - PA. 
ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 103-105 N.MARSHALL ST. 


ENGRAVERS GELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING 


VIZ = 
WG 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 
N.W. COR.10™! © ARCH 


i> 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, eovite sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 

4 operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson’s Book Store, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
If your dealer does not carry them, 
send us two-cent stamp for catalogue 


( Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 


1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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FLAT CLASP DESIGNERS 
GARTER ILLUSTRATORS 
2 = |ENGRAVERS 









PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 







The flattest clasp, the surest grip, the strongest metal parts, 
the finest silk webs, the lightest weight, the best work ever 
put on a man’s garter. Perfect in support, absolute in com- 
fort, greatest durability. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
At your dealer's, 25c—or sent direct from the factory on 
receipt of price. 

( PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


i Made of the costliest webs, made by the most skilled 
, workers, made for the longest and most satisfactory 
/ wear—ail lengths and weights—adsolutely guaranteed. 
f At your dealer’s, 50c, a pair—or we send them direct. 


| PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Phila. 
} Makers of PIONEER BELTS 




















PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 








———— THE —————_- 
STANDARD : 
Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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7 [ade in six shapes and ten sizes. 


VSUNO quality contains no rubber: 


9The JUNO was the first rubber- 
less Dress Shield ever made that 
could be washed in hot waterand 
zroned with a hot zron. 













7 Mis so white and light that it 
is almost transparent. 


TAs adress shield to be worn with 
thin ingerre waists it has no 
equal 


WOur Dress Shield Book 
Sentj/ree on application, “ 


wl 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





TUSSAH “a 


FLEXIBLE 
ROYAL FELT 
— : BUTTON 
The New Worsted and Mohair f Cannot tear the finest 
Dress Fabric possessing in the high- UY, ' lace orsilk stocking. 
est degree the qualities demanded by a oe Ml Self Locking 
the new Spring modes i Loop 
oad slips 
alin Sn or loses s 
Brilliant Silky Appearance 7 ics (For 
Will Not Wrinkle | “by all 
Comes in Black and Colors for i #... el a 
Street or House Wear receipt of 25¢c. 
C.J. HALEY&CO. 
373 & 376 Broadway, N. Y. 
For sale by the leading dry goods Established 1870. 


stores throughout the United 


States and Canada The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 


Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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It does not matter which floor you 
are going to cover, whether bedroom, 
dining-room, library, parlor or hall, 


CREX is the floor 
covering you need 


You need CREX for the following reasons : 


It is absolutely sanitary. 
Itis suitable for any surroundings. 
It maintains cleanliness and promotes health. 
It is the most economical, because it is practically 
indestructible. 
It greatly reduces the labor of the housekeeper. 


You Need CREX—Be Sure You Get It 


Caution: Avoid Imitations—The Genuine Bears the GREX Label 
Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Department Stores 


Send for Free Booklet T, Beautifully Illustrated 
CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York 
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EMERSON PIANO 


5 

Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 

not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 

successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 

cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 

making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 

ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 

the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 

have accomplished this, and they are such an army 

that their opinion is at least worth your considera- | 

tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 

upon application. i 
E 
x 
} 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - =: - BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


In counting the cost of keeping an automobile, do not 
forget the insurance. Gasoline is considered a somewhat 
dangerous fluid, therefore fire insurance is an absolute 
necessity; and as the accident can happen any place, the 


policy should follow the car. 


Do not forget you can also 


insure yourself against loss because of claims made on you 
by other people for loss of life or property caused by your 


automobile. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 wa.nut STREET 


INSURANCE BROKER 


Reading 


The Railway Station 
Poster System 
ne 
ADVERTISE BOOKS 


News Stands at Important Stations 


CHARLES A. KLINK 
ADVERTISING AGENT 


Reading Terminal Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital Authorized 
$1, , 


Surplus all Earned, $175,600 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 
Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 


Capital Paid In 
$500,000 


President, 

PETER BOYD 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE MOTHER OF 
The 


THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


Keeps any hot liquid Keeps any cold liquid 
steaming hot for a ice cold for 
hours 3 days 

















HERE is a need for the THERMOS BOTTLE in every home—in your home. 
You always need that which saves you time, trouble and money. That's what 
the THERMOS BOTTLE has done, is doing, for hundreds of others. It will 
do the same for you, 

For a long time people preferred to cook over the old-fashioned hearth instead of using a 
stove. The old way was good enough. The descendants of these people are still getting u 
nights to heat the baby’s milk or the invalid’s broth. They won't believe in the THERMOS, 
because they have a well-founded distrust of anything new—anything that does so much 
and costs so little. To these le we submit as proof positive the thousands of homes 
which now employ the THERMOS BOTTLE every day—homes which have found the 


S such a practical, such an economic necessity that they use not one, but two, 


three, four, pecording to the size of the family. Now are you convinced that the 


THERMOS is a real, bona fide necessity ? ; 
Think of possessing an article that keeps any liquid at any pe nye without the 
affecting of its flavor or freshness! How many uses can you think of on the spur of the 
moment ? Tea, coffee, lemonade, frapped champagne, water, still or charged, and so on 
down the entire list of liquids. To-morrow you'll find a dozen more ways in which it can 
be of inestimable help. Get a THERMOS to-day. Your home needs one. 
- av the THERMOS JAR, which does for all solid foods what the Bottle does for 
quids. 
Complete THERMOS assortment, plain, leather-covered, in sets with leather case, 
included in motor baskets, etc. 
Our Contemporaries 
The poorly constructed imitations of the THERMOS would our notice were it not 
for the fact that their een undermining public confidence in a new invention. 
OS. i 


Get the GENUINE t's the only bottle that lives up to its promises. 
For Sale at the Wanamaker Stores 


Mail Inquiries and Orders Will Receive Careful Attention 


Cor. Broadway and 27th St. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. new york ciTY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





~ CET TICOATS have never been more exquisitely 
§ beautiful and dainty than now—never before 
has fashion conceived such charming crea- 
tions as are now being offered for Spring wear in 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


@ Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats for Spring 
1909 are art triumphs. They are the pinnacle 
of petticoat fashions, offering the latest word in 
the shades, stripes and fancy designs now the 
vogue in Paris. 


q They cost but a third as much as those of silk, 
while offering the identical lustre and richness 
of silk with three times silk’s durability. 


@ At leading shops in latest Parisian ideas 
and patterns. New popular shades, stripes and 
fancies. Prices, $2 and upward, according to 
workmanship. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta is of one quality only 


Beware of Imitations 


Many spurious garments are offered as Heather- 
bloom Taffeta Petticoats. Beware of them. Every 
gennine Heatherbloom Vetticoat, whether it cost 
$2 or $8, bears this label—look for it. 


This silk label appears in the 


waistband of every petticoat 


Heatherbloom Tafteta by the yard, 49 cents, every yard guaranteed 


@ The identical silk-like fabric from which the famous Heatherbloom Tafleta Petticoats are made. Better than silk 
for every lining purpose—lor petticoats, drop-skirts, garment linings, etc. Made in 150 shades, 36 inches wide. 
@ At lining counters. Ask to see the new stripes and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on every yard 
Send for series of Souvenir Post Cards—Free. 
Makers of 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. sydcerade Fabrics. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





AAT rine | HARPER'S 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


the ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. Lane has publish- 
author of ed since her brilliant story of ‘‘ Nancy Stair.” Those 


who have read both books agree in recognizing KATRINE as 
Nancy Stair the greater successor of a great romance. In KATRINE, as in 


** Nancy Stair,” a beautiful, magnetic woman takes the leading 


part. This is a romance of picturesque love-making, of separation, of the woman's 
triumph through her natural gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle with 
realities, and, finally, it is a romance not only of a woman's achievement, but of an 


-c -ring love. r; elon ‘ 
all-conquering love With Frontispiece. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The PLANTER | 7feACTRESS 


By HERMAN WHITAKER By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


MAINE youth— full of ambition and a on : : 
‘i ¥ l is by the actress herself—this story of a New 
keen zest for life—begins his career on a isi iad : 
Tee ; ; York girl who gives up her sweetheart for the 
rubber plantation in Mexico, as manager of a busi- ne, ‘ : 
; i ie ; stage. The fun and the tears of stage life—the 
ness concern which in reality is a trickster’s enter- 1 lal kind ia , 
: 3 P rea oO > scand: nd—reve: 1€ ACTIess Aas 2 
prise, although he does not know it. Ile meets and ee wean elpca 
‘ - é e ; é original, frank, humorous, likable girl. The man 
loves a beautiful Mexican girl, a revelation after the ; : ; 
: ne is prosperous, level-headed, and knows just what 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 


The romance which follows is full of peril and 
hardships, of love and success. This novel is most 


the feminine ‘‘artistic temperament” really 
needs, Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with 
the ‘‘ career,’ 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, 
it is prophesied the book will be the ‘ Uncle oro Gig Bsa ery on nag os be 
Tom's Cabin” of this tragedy of Indian ser- else can. 
vitude. Pictorial Cover. Jllustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. $7.50. 


The Gorgeous Borgia HARPER'S LIBRARY 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY of LIVING THOUGHT 


r 7 a f i ‘ l6mo, Gilt Tops and Backs, Decorative 
HE tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into Cover, Cloth, 75 cents net. 
RESPONSE to the special demand of 
rT +6 yp say 1 aed 1 Mieieee See TOS the century now opening. The central 
beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong as a tiger, and living Chouohit faiths tritebloabaal ores 
truly as cruel as a tiger, He murders his brother, the Duke ments of the day in permanent book form and 
of Gandia. An unsuspecting girl, in her ignorant beauty, at alow price. ‘Three volumes now ready: 
. - o . bo 1 . . 1 = - a > - *k y $ 
adores him. Herself of the rival house of Orsini, she is elect- THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, — By 
- alsa Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
ed to slay the tyrant, not dreaming that he is her lover. The PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT BEFORE 


story is riotous with the Roman life in this period. CHRISTIANITY. By W. M., blinders Petrie, 
THe TEACHING OF JESUS. By Count Leo 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. Tolstoi. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY 


By HIS NEPHEW, THE RIGHT HON. SIR OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


HIS recognized, complete, and splendid biography of Macaulay comes out th's spring in new form, with much new 
matter and in two editions. ‘* Macaulay’s Marginal Notes,” once published separately, is now incorporated in the 
biography, making Chapter X VI, and bringing in matter of great value. This has made necessary new appendices, 

etc., as well as other changes and improvements. — Two editions; One volume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with 
Portrait, $2.00. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, with Portrait, in a box, $5.00. 
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unusual in its atmospheric charm; in fact, the 
portrayal is so absolutely new and vivid that 


misery, song into groans, life into death. He was as 





